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Rubber in Modern Hospitals 


By John Lipani 


HERI: is absolutely no argument with regard to the 

statement that the growth of hospitals has been a 

boon to mankind. It is as equally true that the de- 
velopment of rubber articles has been a boon to hospitals. 
Since the discovery of methods of vulcanization perfected 
by Charles Goodyear in 1839, the use of articles of rubber 
construction has spread widely in the hospital field, not 
only those of a prosaic nature, such as water bottles, finger 
cots, and the like, but also many of a much wider value. 

The value of rubber flooring for hospitals is immediately 
visualized. Not only for its values of resiliency and color, 
but for its practical value in wards and rooms, and, from 
a standpoint of psychology, for its brightening effect on 
patients and invalids. In the corridors and wards rubber 
flooring, of either straight or tiled construction, readily 
resists the effects of rolling equipment, does not dent, and 
has been proved to outlast a number of flooring materials 
of other types. 

In recent years color has come to play an important part 
in the modern hospital, not only in corridors and wards 
and rooms for psychological purposes mentioned, but also 
in the lobby and entrance chambers where the incoming 
patient receives his first, and generally lasting, impression. 
specially is this true of the maternity hospitals. Without 
sacrificing the dignity or efficiency so essential to modern 
hospitals, it is possible to obtain tantalizing effects with 
rubber tile. From a hygienic standpoint rubber flooring 
has no competition whatsoever. Any approved water 
emulsion wax applied keeps rubber flooring spotless. The 
principal advantages of rubber flooring (or tiling) to hos- 
pitals may be summed up in their hygienic, silent and wear- 
able characteristics. 





Rubber wainscoting and flooring combine to make this operating room 
of the Forest Hills Hospital, Boston, one of the finest in the country. 


It is also possible to add distinguishing touches to cer 
tain departments, especially children’s wards and nurseries, 
by means of specially-designed inlays. Stedman, for in- 
stance, produces such inlays for tiny patients designed 
with animals, birds, and nursery rhyme characters easily 






































































































children. An excellent example of such an 
is found in the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hos 
1 playroom set aside for recuper- 
ating children features rubber inlays of animals, birds and 
The effect on the recuperation powers of children 
of such a bright and cheerful room may easily be imagined. 
myriad of rubber ar 
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pital, in Chicago, where 
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sed in the actual business of tre 
let us consider other uses of rubber in and about 
One of the recent rubber in 
this connection is the development of rubber wall paneling, 
or wainscoting. The principal supplier of this type of 
paneling is the Stedman Rubber Flooring Company, who 
innumerable installations in leading hospiti ils. 
Hospital walls are constantly exposed to the threat of be 
fractured by mobile hospital equipment. 
atment of walls with rubber wainscot, either 
strip form, prevents such abuse, in addition to 
to the rooms. Generally, as in 
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the case of Stedman rubber wainscot, the panels or strips 
are either ™ or 3/16 of an inch in thickness. With a 
wainscot cap and cove base this rubber paneling, which 


walls, makes for a complete and 
llent example of a complete Sted- 
Operating Room of the 
where rubber wainscoting 


is applied directly to the 
attractive unit. An exce 
man installation is found in the 
Forest Hills Hospital, in Boston, 


and rubber flooring combine to make one of the most at- 
tractive, and practical, operating rooms in this country. 
One ubber organization, in recent years, has per- 
fected a Ray Proof rubber for the walls of X-Ray, Cysto 
scopic, and Fluoroscopic rooms, which is the most modern 
ethod of X-Ray protection, The scientifically com 
pounded rubber material acts as a positive light shutter in 


f sheet lead or barium plaster, and answers to all 
the requirements needed. Installation of this wall cover 
three types of hospital rooms named furnishes 
way service: X protection, decorative wall 


(and also floor and absorption of high fre- 
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quency noises 
It might be well to mention at this point that rubber 
flooring and wall paneling in hospitals has recently been 


found advantageous from still another standpoint than 
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The Faultless hot water bottle for hospital use features a 
smooth front (arrow) with a velvety sponge rubber back. 


those already mentioned, viz: the use of rubber flooring 
reduces the risk of electrical shocks, particularly in oper- 
ating rooms where modern electrical contrivances are used, 
since rubber is a non-conductor of electricity. 

Rubber nash plays a part in the hospital in the protec- 
tion of doors and stairs. There are three general methods 
used for door protection, these being the covering of the 
complete door with a colorful sheet of rubber making for 
a rich, decorative effect ; by covering the lower half of the 
loor with a rubber tile to equal a wainscot treatment 
(hospital doors being particularly subjected to foot-pushing 
by hand-laden nurses and attendants) ; and by the use of 
what are known as “push-and-kick” plates which are 
placed at strategic points of the door most subjected to 
foot treatment. Stair treads, of course, are used to furnish 
the same protection as provided to any ordinary stair to 
protect them from foot traffic and to provide a sure foot 
grip. 

Turning from these practical, and in many cases eco- 
nomical, uses of rubber in modern hospitals, to consider 
the role rubber plays in making the patient’s lot easier, 
the first item that literally presents itself is rubber sheet- 
ing. In an effort to standardize this material the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, in conjunction with the National 
Bureau of Standards, in 1931, devised a commercial stan- 
dard in cooperation with the Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which has become almost nation-wide in the 
United States. The approved standard in 1932 covers the 
chemical and physical requirements of rubber sheeting of 
both single and double coated types. Two colors only 
(with deviations) were adopted, these being white and 
maroon or cream colors. It specifies the construction of 
sheeting as being made from a cotton fabric coated with 
rubber compounds, the compound used to contain not less 
than 30% of rubber. Three sizes, 36, 45 or 54 inches in 
width, were recommended. Resistance to steam and phe- 
nol, and tests for waterproofness and tensile strength, the 
figures for which are well known by both sheeting manu- 
facturers and hospital purchasing agents, were stressed. 
Rubber sheeting, of course, is furnished in rolls of various 
lengths from 2 to 60 yards, 

There are two popular methods in vogue of manu- 
facturing ional tal rubber sheeting, viz: the calender pro- 
cess and the spreader method. By the former process, the 
rubber is sheeted out on huge steel rolls and then pressed 
to the prepared fabrics. The fabrics are then vulcanized, 
the vulcanizing ingredients being incorporated in the com- 
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Above: Davol flexible throat bag. 
Right: U. S. reversible operating 
cushion (Kelly style). Below: U. S. 
inflatable air bed for hospitals. 
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pound. By the latter, or spreader, method thin layers of 
rubber are successively applied by means of a “doctor” 
knife, until the desired gauge or thickness is obtained 
(0.014 or .020 inch). The coating is later cured by the 
sulphur chloride method, the excessive acid being neu- 
tralized by an ammonia bath. 

In recent years a new type of hospital sheeting has made 
its appearance, known as “Spongegrip,” a product of the 
Stedfast Rubber Company. This product is termed the 
cushioned” hospital sheeting. Made by a patented pro- 
cess Spongegrip sheeting has a smooth, velvety upper sur- 
face and a specially constructed sponge rubber under sur- 
face. It is literally cushioned with thousands of tiny air 
cells to acquire a cooling effect. When applied on hospital 
beds this sponge sheeting remains smoothly in place, and 
does not wrinkle or crease, since the sponge rubber sur- 
face firmly grips the upper surface, the sides, and the un- 
der surface of the mattress. Straps, hooks, rods, clamps, 
cover-alls and ticking, often used to keep sheeting properly 
in place to permit easy resting by the patient, are all done 
away with by this new cushioned sheeting which also per- 
mits the patient to rest comfortably on what practically 
amounts to an air cushion. According to Stedfast the fea- 
tures of Spongegrip are that it will not slip, wrinkle, peel 
or crack, and is guaranteed for three years. It has been 
thoroughly tested, samples having been boiled for a period 
of three hundred hours in the Stedfast laboratories, at the 
end of which no deterioration was noted in them. 

The care of rubber sheeting is an important function in 
every hospital, since proper care extends the life of the 
sheeting to a large extent. DuPont recommends three 
processes in the sterilizing of rubber sheeting, agents of an 
oily nature not being included. These processes include: 

1) the use of corrosive sublimate (Bichloride of Mer- 
ury) ; (2) sterilization by immersing in an autoclave un- 
ler 15 pounds steam pressure for a 20-minute period; (3) 
the use of a 5% phenol solution as a weak sterilizing agent. 
Blood, albumin and perspiration are all damaging to rub- 
er sheeting, therefore sterilization is most important. 
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In the last year or so DuPont has incorporated DuPrene 
in the manufacture of its hospital sheeting. This synthetic 
product has been proven to be superior in various essen- 
tial respects to sheeting made cf natural rubber. DuPrene 
resists many substances far better than natural rubber, 
and is expected to be rapidly adopted for use in hospital 
articles of rubber construction in the next few years. 

Among hospital supplies fitting into a general category 
are such rubber items as water bottles, ice caps, throat 
bags, syringes, atomizers, breast pumps, colon tubes, bed 
pans, stomach tubes, operating or dissecting gloves, air 
cushions, air beds, inflating sets and operating cushions. 
The general run of these articles require no further ex- 
planation than their mention, since they conjure up imme- 
diately a visual picture of their style and type, but a few 
merit special attention. 

For instance: United States Rubber’s operating cushion 
(Kelly Style) is a reversible cushion, made of maroon 
rubber, with a cloth insertion for strength and durability. 
Metal trays in the apron of the cushion permit proper 
shaping when necessary. Each cushion is supplied with 
an inflating set, also made of rubber. The apron length of 
the cushions is 25 inches, while the outside diameter varies 
from 14 to 24 inches. A throat bag, designed to fit snugly 
under the chin, is molded from red rubber, 4”x12” in size, 
and furnished with a nickel plated cap. Another U. S. 
throat bag (termed the [:xcelsior) is made of maroon rub- 
her, cloth inserted, with a brass collar, and is easily ad- 
justed to the throat or body with loops provided on top 
and bottom, and both sides. Still another style, the Royal, 
is circular in construction with an outside spring on the 
outer surface which holds it firmly against the patient’s 
throat. A tonsil throat bag is furnished with tape for ad- 
justment around the throat. Practically all of the hospital 
rubber sundries featured by the United States Rubber 
Company include the cloth inserted rubber construction 
previously mentioned. 

Included among other rubber articles for use on and in 
easing the patient may be included catheters, generally of 
red rubber tubing about 16 inches long. The Faultless 





Corridor in the University Hospital, Cleveland, in which is laid 
some 600 feet of Goodyear rubber tiling, in light paisley sections. 







































































































































Rubber Company manuta s catheters having one end 
shaped like a funnel h an eyelet on the other end, This 
company also makes wnge rubber invalid cushions, 


molded in one precy mut seams Colostomy pouches of 


rubbet equipped th ip ire produced by the Davol 
Rubber Company. Davol also makes a special surgeon's 
syringe of tan rubber, shaped in the form of an ova 


accessories 
either flat 
and 


tubing, the entire 


which comes equipped with 
Pessaries, 


being put up in a easily-portable case 
or intlated ire now ing made ot sponge rubber 


hard rubber, in white or red. Round pessaries range from 


2% to 3% inche n dth, while hard rubber pessaries, 
and others of various odd-shapes, are available in sizes 
from 134” to 2%" to 29/16” to 37%”. These are but a few 
of the many 


Some Uses of DuPrene 


Before going into the next phase of rubber in modern 
well to mention some additional uses 


hospitals it might be 
is being used in the making of 


being made of DuPrene. lt 
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containers of serums and 
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Che synthetic rubber does 


domes, or hypodermic seals 
other fluids used hypoce rmically 
of bulbs for medicine droppers 
not disintegrate under the action of many of the fluids 
which normally affect natural rubber. The value of 
venting particles of the bulb of the dropper from getting 


pre 


into drops for the eyes, nose or throat 1s imstantly recog 


nized. Additional hospital products are being made from 
DuPrene with current experiments being conducted for 
the manufacture ot surgical vloves 


ier than 
articles used to treat the sut 


standpoint ot hygiene, durability, 


From a 
economy, and in the use 
fering, rubber has still another useful purpose in the mod 
corti 


ern hospital, v1 f1 the standpoint of quietness and 


silence, SO essential to the 
patient and so necessary to the incoming sufterer, Modern 


adopting anti-noise campaigns within 


well-being of the recuperating 


hospitals are rapidly 
their own walls by such simple means and methods as the 
covering of table tops, counters and shelves with plain 
rubber sheeting cut to proper lengths. The jarring noises 
of medicine bottles 

limited in this mannet 


ind sundry accessories is severely 


Buckets. water jars, refuse bins, milk churns, and simi 


lar articles, all used in the normal operation of a larg« 
or medium-sized hospital are being fitted with rubber rims 
Milk bottle carriers are now equipped with rubber-covet 
ings. Some hospitals are carrying their anti-noise campaign 
into the lavatory and lavatory rubber seats. At 
present there are two separate types of these seats avail 
able to the hospital field, one made ot and the 
other of soft rubber seats of this nature are non 
and therefore extremely 


adopting 
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Additional Rubber Applications 


There are still other instances of rubber in the modern 


hospital. Bed bumpers made of tough, resilient rubber 
which fit around the bed legs just above the regular cast- 
ers for one. Flower vases of all-rubber construction (such 


as supplied by Stedman) ts another. These vases are made 


wal 


ls and a sealed surface, and are 

Water-proof, stain-proof and 
trays, in a variety of colors, are also 
a number of purposes including its 
or pin and clip dish. And 
able rubber products for use in the 


with non-collapsible 
practically indestructible 

rubber 
Stedman 
use as a glass coastel 


then there are 


hire prootl 
made by ror 
ash tray 
innumet 
tals valuable from both hygienic and 
silent standpoints, such as dish drainers, drain mats, rub 
ber-covered garbage pails, and so forth. 

Before concluding any subject dealing with uses of rub 
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ber in the modern hospital mention should be made of tht 
rapid development in the use of articles of a sponge rubbe1 
nature, mention of which has been in the Spongegrip typ: 
rubber sheeting featured by Stedfast. Sponge rubber is 
known to be extremely hygienic and will not harbor ver 
min,which is one of the primary reasons for quick adop 
tion of sponge rubber products in hospitals. One of th 
leaders in this movement is the Dunlop Rubber Company 
who have perfected a process under which they are pro 
ducing rubber articles under the name of “Dunlopillo.’ 
Very light, one-piece seatings and mattresses are made by 
this new method. The Baltimore City Hospital, at Balti 
more, Maryland, recently ordered a large number of thes: 
sponge rubber mattresses which are said to be exception 
ally light in weight and extremely comfortable. Chairs and 
lounges made with Dunlopillo are also being installed 1 
hospitals, since the comfort they provide is doubly wel 
comed by recuperating patients. 

It would be impossible to make mention of or describe 
all of the hundreds of rubber products in use in hospitals 
in this country, not alone throughout the world. But th 
important role they play in treating the sick and injured 
may be partially realized from the mere handful discussed 
in this article. In conclusion, I repeat that the development 
of rubber manufacturing has been almost as equal a boon 
to the modern hospital as has been the development of the 
hospitals themselves 


A-X-F—A New Plastic Material 


NEW plastic material, which has been named A-X-I 

plastic. which was described in detail by S. D 
Shinkle, A. E. Brooks and G. H. Cady at the annual Fall 
the Rubber Division, A.C.S., held in Akron on 
September 30-October 1, is being offered for sale by the 
Naugatuck Chemical Company. The principal 
A-X-F, which was developed by the research and develop 
ment divisions of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., is in oil re 
sistant products in conjunction with DuPrene, Thiokol o1 
rubber It is said to plasticize DuPrene and Thiokol and 
improve their processing qualities. It anti 
scorch with DuPrene in storage and in processing 


\-X-F 


meeting of 


use Ol! 
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is said to increase the oil resistance more than 
inert fillers and at the same time retain the elasticity prop 
erties to a greater extent. According to Naugatuck Chem- 
ical it is a chemically inert, pure, hydrocarbon material 
insoluble and non-swelling in practically all solvents. It 
can be handled and processed like rubber, but is not hard 
ened by heat and sulphur. The specific gravity of the new 
plastic material is 1.097. 


New Para-Dor Deodorants 


“IVE new Para-Dor deodorants for use in rubber com 
pounding have been introduced by Givaudan-Dela 
wanna, Inc., New York City. This new series of rubber 
deodorants is said to effectively overcome the odor of 
rubber compounds without imparting an undesirable 
sweet odor, a former criticism of the company’s products 
The deodorants, which include a sharp odor, fruity type, 
lilac, sharp, and jasmine, were developed by Givaudan 
result of suggestions received with regard 
1¢ deodorants previously in use. The most 
often recurring comment was that the bulk of the rubbe: 
deodorants were too sweet in character and were there 
fore considered inappropriate for many types of rubbe: 
compounds. The five new Para-Dors said to effec 
tively meet all past objections and also conform to re 
quests that lower-priced rubber deodorants be made 
available 
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Pearson Donates Rubber Library to 
Los Angeles Institution 


Forty-Year Collection of Rubber Books, Magazines, 
Maps and Other Data Presented to the Public Library 


NE of the rarest and most 
complete collections of rub- 
ber literature ever assem- 
bled has been donated to the Los 
Angeles Public Library by Henry 
C. Pearson, former publisher of the 
India Rubber World, who retired 
from active business several years 
ago. Believed to be unique in its 
comprehensive survey of the rub- 
ber industry, the collection, which 
represents a collation of material 
over a forty-year period, consists 
of some 700 volumes, and will be 
made available to research work- 
ers in the next few months as soon 
as preparation and indexing are 
completed by the librarians. 
Donation of the Henry C. Pear- 
son Rubber Library was made to 
Los Angeles rather than to New 
York or Chicago, according to Mr. 
Pearson in a letter to THE RUBBER 
AGE, because “it seemed to me that 
as a center of rubber interest on 
the coast it is better placed, par- 
ticularly with the certainty of the 
future expansion of the industry 
out here.” 


aking . ati Mr. 
In making the donation Mr oh 


Pearson stated that “The trend of 
Empire sets Westward. The rub- 
ber business has moved from the 
East to the Middle West and is 
now strongly impinging on the West Coast. One-third of 
all manufactured goods in the Los Angeles area are rub 
ber goods. The advantages of manufacture in Southern 
California are its nearness to the supply of basic ma- 
terials and its ability to manufacture the year around. | 
believe the Pacific Coast to be the big manufacturing 
region of tomorrow, so far as rubber is concerned. 

“My particular idea in giving this library to the Los 
\ngeles Public Library is that it will be beautifully housed 
ind catalogued. The volumes in that library mirror the 
progress of man. It contains a history of the leaders in 
the industry. The problems that faced the rubber de- 
velopment were the most intricate by which any industry 
vas ever confronted—and they were solved with success. 
Che record is all there for those who are here, and for 
those who will gather on the Pacific Coast in the future 
to carry the rubber industry still further . And I am 
the only one who can snatch any of the books out! The 
india Rubber Library is inviolate to borrowers except for 
nyself !” 

Included air »ng the 700 volumes are books gathered over 

period of 40 years, bound magazines, pamphlets and 
masses of clippings collected from all parts of the world 





Henry C. Pearson 
A recent photo taken at his Altadena summer home 


where rubber is cultivated and 
used, written in French, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese and English. 
In the opinion of Anne F. Leiden- 
deker, department head of Science 
and Industry of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, a complete history 
of the rubber plantation movement, 
the vulcanizing and commercializ- 
ing processes, and the growth of 
the great rubber companies could 
be written from the source material 
contained in the collection. 

For instance, in the English 
language, there is the book by 
Charles Goodyear, published in 
1853, treating with the beginnings 
of vulcanization. There is a vol- 
ume on British Rubber Patents 
published in 1859. There is a Re- 
port from Great Britain which ap- 
peared in 1861 on the construction 
of submarine telegraph cables. 
These are but a few of the vol- 
umes which date back to the middle 
of the last century. 

Among other English books in 
the collection are the following, the 
dates of publication being indi- 
cated in each case: Who’s Who in 
the Rubber World (1914); The 
Rubber Industry of the Amazon, 
by Joseph R, Woodroffe (1915) ; 
The Chemistry of Rubber Manu- 
facture, based on Weber’s Chemistry of India Rubber 
(1926) ; Some Modern Aspects of Rubber Cultivation, by 
Charles Herbert Wright (1928); and an English transla- 
tion of The Science of Rubber, by Karl Memmler (1934). 
This latter book was translated by members of the Fire- 
stone research division. 

Mr. Pearson’s reputation as an author of books per- 
tinent to the rubber industry is well known internationally. 
Naturally the six books he has written over a span of 
twenty-two years are among those in the collection. These 
include Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients 
(1899) ; What I saw in the Tropics (1906) ; Rubber Tires 
and All About Them (1906); Rubber Country of the 
Amazon (1911); Rubber Machinery (1920); and Pneu- 
matic Tires (1921). 

Volumes published in German include: Materialienkunde 
fur die Kautschuk-techniker, published in Dresden in 1906; 
Zoll handbuch fur die Gummibranche, edited by A. Gravell 
in 1910; and Die Kautschukwaren Industries Deutschlands 
by Wilhelm Vaas which appeared in 1921. 

In French there are reports by La Condamine and 
another by Fresneau in volumes published many years 
ago by the French Royal Geographic Society. There is 
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also much valuable matter in Spanish and Portuguese in- 
publication Defesa do Borracha. Additional 


cluding the 
included on rubber exploration in Asia, Africa 


volumes art 
and South America in several languages. 

In addition to the books there is a wide variety of bound 
periodicals which, in themselves, represent a fairly com- 
plete history of the development and commercialization 
of rubber. Publications of the United States include a 
complete file of the /ndia Rubber World (dating back to 
1889), a file of Tue Rupper AGe, and one of the Jndia 
Rubber Review. There is even a bound volume of the 
first American rubber periodical, i.e., The Vulcanite, which 
was published for only one year, and The Rubber Era, 
which was published during the year of 1882. A com- 
plete file of Tires is included Bound copies of such 
periodicals as the Vulcanizer and Dealer, Tire and Motor, 
and other short-lived publications allied with the rubber 
industry are also included in the collection, 

In the complete files of British publications are in- 
cluded the /ndia Rubber Journal and The Rubber Age 
(London), in addition to bound volumes of many other 
periodicals having to do with rubber planting among them 
being files of the Bulletin of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, Bulletin of the Rubber Planters Association, and 
Greiner's Rubber News, The Rubber World, The Malayan 
Tin & Rubber Journal, and others. 

In German, there are complete files of Gummi-Zeitung 
supplemented by files of the Gummi-Markt, the Deutsch 
Gummi Industrie, Kautschuk, Kuhnstoffe, and others, In 
French, there is a complete file of Le Caoutchouc et la 
Gutta Percha 

Over and above all of the books and bound volumes of 
publications described there is a wealth of material in 
pamphlet, loose-leaf, article and miscellaneous form. This 
material includes data treating with German chemical, in- 
dustrial and planting subjects ; articles on rubber and gutta 
percha from Kew Gardens (England), as well as the 


sritish Botanical Gardens at Ceylon, Singapore and 
other centers; botanical reports from the Netherlands 


Indies, French Indo-China, the Belgian Congo, etc. ; a-col- 
lection of house organs and material reflecting the Mexi- 
can and Central American planting boom of many years 
ago; data, including colored maps, pertaining to Brazilian 
conditions in rubber over a score of years or more; and 
additional clippings of varied importance all pertinent to 
the rubber industry. 


Mr. Pearson’s Personal History 


It can be readily understood that only an individual 
whose life interest was centered on the subject of rub 
ber, and one who has traveled extensively to many cor 
ners of the earth, could pessibly have collated and donated 
a rubber library h as above described. A word as to 
Mr. Pearson’s personal history should prove of interest. 

Henry C. Pearson was on February 13, 1858, at 
LeRoy, Minnesota, the son of Charles Henry and Emily 
Catharine. He was educated at public schools, entering 
the business world in 1875, at the age of 17. His first job 
was with the Tyer Rubber Company, of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and he remained with that company until 1881. 
From 1881 to 1883 he was associated with the Hayward 
Rubber Company, of Bozrahville, Connecticut. In 1885 
he married Adelaide Ella French, of Norway, Maine, and 
in the same year turned to general newspaper work for 
a livelihood. He was engaged in this work, also acting 
as a foreign correspondent, until 1889, in which year he 
founded the /ndia Rubber World, editing that publication 
until his retirement several years ago. 

As a rubber expert, Mr. Pearson acted as American 
representative at the Paris Exposition in 1900. He was 
also present at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 in the 
same capacity. A keen student of his selected industry 
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he traveled extensively the result of which was the writ 
ing of several books on rubber cultivation. In addition t 
his previously described books, he also was called upor 
to contribute special articles on rubber for the Encyclo 
paedia Britannica which appears in the 1922 and 192 
editions, 

Socially active, Mr. Pearson is a Fellow of both the 
Royal and American Geographic Societies, as well as a 
member of both the American Chemical Society and th: 
American Society for Testing Materials. His athleti 
prowess is disclosed in his memberships of the Los An 
geles, Hollywood and Santa Monica Athletic Clubs. He 
is also a member of the Annandale Golf Club, and 
Mason. 

Of an inventive mind, he is credited with the invention 
and introduction of “shuffle ball,” “cue ball bowls,” and 
other lawn games. Today, at the age of 77, he is in ex 
cellent health and, among other things, is engaged in writ 
ing his memoirs, gathering a good deal of material fron 
the library donated to Los Angeles. His permanent resi 
dence is in Palm Springs, California, but he maintains 
summer home at Altadena, near Los Angeles. With ref 
erence to his donation to the Los Angeles Public Library 
Mr. Pearson confesses that it represents a collection of 
forty years “with nothing thrown away.” 





Thiokol Coating Materials 


LINE of synthetic rubber coating materials has bee: 
A introduced by the Thiokol Corporation, Yardville 
New Jersey. Featured among the several materials is on 
designated as Thiokol C-103. This coating material can 
be brushed, sprayed, dipped or spread, It dries by evapor 
ation, produces a tough film with an elastic limit in excess 
of 400%, and retains its flexibility to below —40°F. Ac- 
cording to its manufacturer Thiokol C-103 bonds solidly 
to most surfaces and does not separate nor deteriorate 
with age, the resulting film being stable to actions of sun 
light, oxygen, ozone and ultra-violet light, standing uj 
well under natural aging. It also has a high gloss. 

The new coating material is said to be impervious to 
permanent gases, the company claiming that it is over 20 
times less permeable to hydrogen, helium and air than the 
best natural rubber compounds. It is also stated to b 
unaffected by all petroleum hydrocarbons as well as by 
most alcohols, ketones and esters. It is highly resistant to 
aromatic hydrocarbons and chlorinated solvents. Thiokol 
C-103 is claimed to be resistant to dilute solutions of acids 
and alkaline and oxidizing agents, and unaffected by car- 
bonate solutions. It is not recommended to stand concen 
trated alkalis nor concentrated sulfuric or nitric acids. 

Among applications for Thiokol C-103 the company 
suggests the following: for coating and impregnating cloth 
cork, leather, vegetable and animal fibers in general; for 
coating of rubber to protect it against grease, oxidation 
sun checking and solvents; as a binding agent in the manu 
facture of oil resisting packing and gaskets; and for coat 
ing of metal structures to combat the corrosion caused 
by organic and inorganic fumes. It is not specifically rec 
ommended as a general paint since it will not protect 
against corrosion under water. 

In addition to this synthetic rubber coating material the 
Thiokol Corporation also manufactures C-1 Series Liquid 
Dispersions, each designed to meet a specific purpose 
These vary in color from a very light amber to deep 
black and in viscosity from a very thin solution to heavy 
doughs. C-1 Series gives a film that has to be heated t 
287°F. for 1%4 hours to get maximum toughness and 
strength. However, according to Thiokol, the solvent re 
sistance is just as good before baking as after baking and 
for many uses baking is not necessary. 
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Pneumatic Tires— 
Design and Construction 


By A. E. Benson 


Product Development Department, The Fisk Rubber Corporation 


INCE the subject of pneumatic tires is too broad to 
discuss in a short time, it is obvious that many of its 
aspects must be omitted at this time, and therefore it 

is the chief purpose of this paper to center the discussion 
on the design and construction of the pneumatic tire. 

In order to better appreciate the fundamental features 
of pneumatic tire design and construction, it will be well 
to begin by considering a few basic facts about pneumatic 
tires. 

To the average motorist, the pneumatic tire on his auto- 
mobile does not represent very much of an engineering 
problem. He is chiefly concerned and naturally so, with 
the service that his tire renders, and this service he meas- 
ures in miles per dollar. He apparently thinks of a pneu- 
matic tire as he does of a pair of shoes or anything else 
that is manufactured and placed in use. He does not know, 
because he has not stopped to think, that the tire manufac- 
turer merely provides air-tight tubes with covers or cas- 
ings which are designed to function as described below. 

The tube is the chamber for the air, and necessarily 
must be absolutely air-tight. In itself it could not stand 
any internal pressure. The cover or envelope, or casing, is 
made to surround the tube to restrain its expansion and 
thus enable the user to get air into the tube under compres- 
sion. The casing also protects the tube from punctures and 
cuts, and carries a wearing strip of rubber, called the 
tread, to withstand road abrasions. 

It is the column of compressed air which completes a 
tire unit, which carries the load, which provides elasticity 
or resiliency, or yield, or recovery, and cushions the auto- 
mobile. It is this air under pressure that gives rigidity to 
the tire, through which the power of the engine can be 
transmitted to the road, thus propelling the vehicle. Again 
may it be repeated that the manufacturer supplies all these 
parts to enable the user to ride on compressed air. This 
fact is practically forgotten. 

The casing, or envelope, and tube are given credit some- 
times for a mysterious ability of being capable in some way 
to carry the load, to cushion, and to transmit drive. But 
such is not the real case. Every time a tire is punctured, 
there is concrete evidence that the casing and tube can do 
nothing of the kind. 

The envelope of a tire is subject to every variety of 
strain, namely—internal and external pressure, squeezing, 
lengthwise and crosswise push and pull, twisting, pound- 
ing, and last but not least, to all the centrifugal forces 
which tend to tear off the tread from the cotton-reinforced 
carcass of the casing, all of which constitute extremely se- 
vere punishment for an article made of rubber and cotton. 

It is a beautiful piece of work. It has to be sufficiently 
strong and robust to protect the tube against all sorts of 
accidental damage. It has to be strong enough to resist 
damage to itsélf under all conditions outlined above, and 
it has to carry the tread, which takes all the wear of the 
contact with the road. 

A tire used or operated under conditions different from 
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those for which it was designed or intended will gener- 
ally prove unsatisfactory. While modern tires are built to 
take a great deal of punishment, there is a limit to what 
the best of them can withstand. For example, a casing of 
tire, such as a balloon tire, designed to be used under a de- 
flection, or drop, or depression of approximately 16%; 
will show early signs of failure when used under a de- 
flection of 30 to 40%. The tire wall needs only to be 
over-flexed for a short time to cause a fracture or break. 
There is a maximum deflection for each size of tire of a 
given construction, beyond which the user cannot go with- 
out loss of tire life, or of the tire. 

So it is evident that the use of a tire, the service of a 
tire, the mileage of a tire, or the life of a tire, depends 
entirely upon the user, how well he takes care of it, how 
well he keeps it inflated to that definite certain pressure 
that makes for him a complete and perfect pneumatic tire. 

Everyone must understand that tires are as much a part 
of equipment as the engine of a car and that they should 
receive as close periodic inspection as will be given to any 
other part of the equipment. 

The tire manufacturer is called upon to design and make 
tires which will be best suited to the various passenger 
cars, delivery cars, motor coaches and trucks introduced 
to the public by the car manufacturer. The car manufac- 
turer fits the vehicle with rims and turns the unit over to 
the tire manufacturer for the proper tire, a tire which will 
give satisfactory service on that particular vehicle. More- 
over, the car manufacturer assumes no responsibility for 
the tires on the vehicle. That responsibility is placed 
squarely on the tire manufacturer, as shown by reference 
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A layout, such as above, is the first step in designing a tire mold 
with consideration given to cross-sections and outside diameters. 
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to any automobile descriptive booklet, in which it is always 
distinctly stated that complaints regarding tire equipment 
must be taken up with the tire manufacturer. It is ap- 
parent that it behooves the tire designer and manufacturer 
to study carefully the characteristics of the car, its weight, 
balance, speed, acceleration, brake equipment, wheel as- 
sembly, and any special peculiarities which might affect the 
tire assembly and service 
Fundamentals of Design and Construction 
The curing process consists of placing the so-called raw 
tire into a mold and subjecting the same to heat and pres- 
sure. Since the average motorist is initially impressed with 
the outward appearance of the tire, it will be well to dis- 
cuss tire molds first and give a general idea of their de- 
sign and construction 
Although the mold plays the final part in tire con 
struction, it is nevertheless of first importance because the 
tire structure is based on the size and shape of the mold. 
is important that the molds be designed 
accurately and be machined by experienced work- 
men to tolerances as close as those of a piece of ma- 
chinery. In designing a tire mold, consideration must first 
be given to the inflated cross-section and outside diameter 
of the tire which is to be produced. The cavity is then 
made of a definite size with the necessary allowance for 
in the fabric, the spread of beads 
the expansion which takes place 
1 given air pressure on a stand- 


For this reason, it 


the angle of the cord 
from mold to rim and 
when the tire is inflated to 
ard rim 

The tread and bead that have been worked out 
separately are incorporated in the mold cavity and these 
are connected with sidewalls. The sidewalls consist of 
several radii all blending accurately with each other to give 
the tire a symmetrical outline. Around this cavity, there is 
built a steel box varying in thickness from 4” to 1”, de- 
pending on the size, in order to withstand the enormous 
flanges are 


internal pressure in the vulcanizers. Heavy 
facilitate 


added to the outside and inside of the box to 
handling in production 

The perfect tire tread pattern or design should offer the 
greatest resistance to skidding, give the maximum traction 
and maximum tread design wear consistent with the life 
of the tire as a whole. It must be well balanced and rug- 
ged in appearance. The ideal tread must also be flexible to 
between the design members and avoid 
undue localized strains on the carcass and beads. There- 
fore, in the development of a tread pattern, it is neces- 
sary to establish the proper dimensional relationships be- 
tween tread width and tread arc and to determine the cor- 
of the design members 


prevent cracking 


rect spacing and arrangement 
which consist of bars, grooves and blocks. The width of 
the grooves, circumferential as well as cross-sectional, 
should be such to permit tread movement, yet prevent 
cracking due to flexing. The spacing and general arrange- 
ment of tread design blocks must take into consideration 
tread wear and balanced appearance, and avoid the possi- 
bility of a vacuum created between them, thus 
causing whistling and rumbling noises when the tire is 


being 


revolving at high speed. 

Another factor involved in the determination of the 
design pattern is the depth, or height. This factor is 
chiefly governed by the design volume or the quantity of 
tread stock that it is necessary to provide in order that the 
tire will deliver the required mileage before becoming 
smooth, 

Before disposing of the subject of the tread pattern, 
mention might be made that the weather man has more 
effect on tread wear than anything a tire engineer can do. 
Briefly, a tread will deliver at least three to four times 
more mileage in winter than in the summer months. This 
outstanding difference in tread wear is simply due to the 
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fact that with an increase in temperature, the rubber 
becomes softer and, therefore, less resistant to abrasion. 

After we have worked out on paper a suitable tread 
pattern, a full size wooden model of the tire is usually 
made and submitted to the Sales Department for ap- 
proval. When this approval is obtained, a sketch of the 
proposed design is submitted to the Patent Department for 
their approval from a patent angle, as all tread patterns 
seen on new tires today are patented to give the necessary 
commercial protection. Often the model has to be modified 
due to possible interference with tread patterns used by 
competition. Having the Patent Department’s approval of 
the tread pattern, the completion of the layout of the tire 
mold proceeds. 

Having disposed of the tread pattern and cross-sectional 
dimensions of the mold, attention is turned to the design 
of the bead profile. This part is a very important part of the 
tire because proper anchorage of tire to the rim depends 
on the bead. It is, therefore, necessary to design the bead 
contour so that it will fit the specified rim properly to 
avoid rocking or creeping. When a tire is to be used on 
two rims having different flange heights, the bead is de- 
signed to fit both. This completes the mold cavity layout. 

The completed drawing is turned over to the Machine 
Shop. Here a series of templates, gauges, cams and form 
ing tools are made up before machine work is started. 
The templates and gauges are used in checking the work 
through the various machining operations because, as pre 
viously stated, the mold must be machined to very close 
tolerances. 

It is the usual practice to make up a sample mold and 
build several sets of test tires to satisfy all of those con- 
cerned that the new tire will meet the requirements for 
which it was designed. A careful examination of the test- 
ed tires is made and often it is necessary to make slight 
changes to improve the service. Having disposed of the 
mold design, attention will now be turned to the con- 
struction of the tire itself. —The manner in which the raw 
materials shall be distributed or worked into tire form is 
called the “construction” of the tire. 

The compound chemists, fabric engineers and _ steel 
engineers are able to tell the construction engineers the 
strengths and other physical properties of the various ma- 
terials to be used in the tire. With this knowledge, it is 
possible to determine the required amount and distribution 
of each particular material so that the tire will give the 
service demanded of it, or to obtain the maximum inher- 
ent value of materials used. The construction must be such 
as to produce a perfect balance between the various parts 
of the tire. 


Steps in the Construction Layout 


A tire is fabricated from many comparatively small 
parts which are carefully tailored into a finished unit. In 
order to evolve such a finished unit, a construction layout 
is made of each tire. A construction layout is an exact 


‘drawing of the cross-section of the tire made to two or 


four times actual size; illustrated is a view of the end sec- 
tion cut radially through the tire. These drawings are made 
very accurately, so that the amount of material may be 
accurately determined. The layout is to the tire engineer 
what blueprints and plans are to any other engineer. 

In the layout work, well defined formulae are necessary 
for accuracy and uniformity in the tire line. Extensive re 
search has been conducted in determining each step of the 
layout. When a new size and style tire is being added to 
the line, the construction development is carried on in the 
following manner: 

First, the particular grade tire and its relative position 
in the line is noted, and from test car results, it is de- 
termined just what type of construction will adequately 
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meet the service required for this new size and style tire. 

Next, by referring to layout and test tire data, the re- 
quired distribution of the fabric and gum stock which will 
be necessary for this particular tire can readily be deter- 
mined. 

In order to properly distribute the stock, the component 
parts of the tire are studied in respect to each other, 
taking into consideration the mold features, the kind of 
fabric and quality of gum stock that is to be used. Each 
component part of the tire will be considered to show how 
the distribution of the stock is determined, and how each 
part functions. 


Component Parts of the Tire 


Fabric Plies. In the construction of the tire body, the 
cord fabric that is used furnishes the strength to resist 
bruising caused by severe shocks and sudden blows. Cord 
fabric also permits flexibility, which makes easy riding 
and prevents flex breaks. Finally, the cord fabric furnishes 
sufficient strength to the tire to enable the internal air 
pressure to carry the load. 

The cord fabric consists of stout cords of selected long 
staple cotton. The cords are laid side by side, under equal 
tension, so that each shall carry its share of the load. The 
cords are imbedded in gum rubber, which thoroughly im- 
pregnates and surrounds each cord. As the tire flexes in 
service, this rubber cushion permits free movement of 
cords and prevents chafing. 

In the construction of the tire body, a ply of cord fabric 
is so placed that the cords are parallel with each other and 
cross the crown of the tire at a definite angle. This ply 
is then covered with another ply in which the parallel 
cords cross the crown of the tire at the same angle in the 
other direction. The angle varies slightly with different 
manufacturers. The number of plies used depends on the 
size of tire and the service to be demanded. Generally, the 
number of plies used run in multiples of two, that is—two, 
four, six, and up to sixteen plies. 

Carcass Squeegees. Carcass squeegees or thin live rub- 
ber strips are used in such tires where tests have shown 
that extra cushioning is needed between the plies under 
the tread portion of the tire. These strips of live rubber 
add to the flexibility to make easy riding and prevent flex 
breaks and separation between rubber and cord fabric. 

Bead Tie-in. The bead tie-in is the method of obtaining 
reinforcement above the bead of the tire. A tire must have 
sufficient support above the bead to prevent rim jams or 
bruises, to reduce side roll and to cushion all road shocks. 
This part of the tire must be flexible enough to prevent 
breaking out above the beads, to avoid separation, and to 
enable the tires to function as a unit and to prevent local- 
ized absorption of strains. 

The common practice of obtaining ample reinforcement 
above the bead is to insert strips of square woven fabric, 
commonly called “flippers” or “suspensions.” However, 
there are a number of tire engineers who believe in using 
cord lockups to obtain the required degree of reinforce- 
ment. When square woven fabric is used, the tire becomes 
much less flexible at the edge of these strips due to the 
marked difference in stiffness between cord fabric and 
Square woven fabric. In the proper design of the bead 
tie-in, the area above the bead must become gradually 
more flexible and must have no abrupt changes in its 
degree of rigidity. By adding cord lockups, advantage is 
taken of using exactly the same material as used in the 
cord fabric of the tire carcass to obtain the required addi- 
tional support above the bead and at the same time main- 
tain the necessary flexibility; in fact, the cord lockups are 
simply a continuation of the cords constituting the tire 
carcass, and are obtained by cutting longer lengths of cord 
than is done in ordinary practice, and turning the extra 
length up around the bead. 
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Construction layouts, similar to the above, representing an exact 
drawing of the cross-section of the tire to be built, are essential. 


This so-called lockup of the plies around the bead 
cables produces an anchorage for the bead cable similar to 
that used for anchoring the cables of a suspension bridge 
in the anchor points at each shore. Obviously, the cord 
lockups being a continuation of the tire carcass, the com- 
bined unit will function in unison in resisting strains, 
whereas when a square woven suspension strip is used, 
the cord fabric constituting the carcass plies being elastic 
and having a tendency to stretch more and pull away at 
the point where they are united with the square woven 
fabric, will eventually cause a separation at this point, and 
in many instances result in early failure of the tire in serv- 
ice unless the edges of the square woven fabric are 
heavily insulated from the cord fabric by means of live 
gum strips. 

Additional rigidity for the bead is obtained through the 
use of so-called “Chafing Strips”, whose main function is 
to prevent bead chafing as the name implies. The chafing 
strip is in all instances made of square woven fabric, 
which is very resistant to chafing. This use of square 
woven fabric has the least detrimental effect on the carcass 
plies, and yet serves its purpose of being absolutely free 
from the the carcass on one side, and thoroughly insulated 
from the carcass on the other side by means of gum strips. 

The Bead Cable. The function of the bead cable is to 
hold the tire firmly and rigidly upon the rim. The type 
of bead in respect to the number of cables and strands of 
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wire per cable is determined by the grade of tire and type 
of service expected, backed up by a formula that assures 
the necessary factor of safety to withstand the most 
severe service The beads of the tire must have sufficient 
strength to prevent the breaking of wires and to obtain 
the desired anc horage. 

Sidewall Union. The question of using a sidewall 
union stock is decided according to the expected service 
to which the tire is subjected. Its function is to 
form a strong bond between relatively stiff, tough side- 
wall stock and the carcass. The service of tires is greatly 
improved by this stock, in that the carcass is better pro- 
tected from bruises, and the sidewall stock resists gouging 
This stock is generally 


to be 


and scuffing to a greater degree. 
used in large truck and bus tires. 

The Bottom Cushion. The bottom cushion is a layer 
of special compound stock that is placed over the carcass 
and under the breaker. Its function, as its name implies, 
is to cushion the carcass from bruises and shocks by ab- 
sorbing and distributing the forces that are transmitted 
to it. 

The Breaker [he breakers are generally made up of 
fabric either open or cord. The breaker 
functions as a reinforced cushion. It absorbs the shocks 
and distributes them so that the bottom cushion is better 
In the truck and 
extra 


weave 


strong 


shock. 
used to 
ted severe service. 


able to absorb the balance of the 


bus tires, two breakers are generally give 
shock protection from th 
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breakers when two 
top cushion is used in this type of 
The three component 
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tire as well as a strip 


akers and bottom cushion, 
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parts, together with the two bi 

make up the complete cushion unit, which steps down the 
‘ | ae | 1 ey a 

action caused by flexing and shocks, so that the strains 

are relieved between the relatively flexible tread and the 

relatively rigid ircass unit 


The Tread Che ire 
port the non-skid featur 
tread pattern It must be thick enough to 

~ 


necessary design support, | 


id under-design functions to sup- 
of the design members in the 
furnish the 
ut at the flexible 
enough to work freely with the tire and yet not crack. 

The Sidewall The function of the sidewall is two 
fold. It protects the carcass from moisture and from cuts 
and scuffing. ‘The should be thick enough to 
give these protections, but yet must be thin enough to 
render more flexibility to the tire. 

This completes in a very general way the discussion of 


same time be 
wall stock 


the component parts of the tire. 

Why are the “construc changed from time to 
time’ The answer to this question is that service condi- 
tions are undergoing changes due to higher 
powered cars, greater speeds, quicker starting and stop- 
ping, and these demand tires that are of proven value be- 
fore they can be expected to give service. 

In order to anticipate these conditions and keep the 
product out in front, it is necessary that the tire construc- 
tion engineers constantly: (1) study existing construc- 
tions and their relation to ever changing service condi- 
tions, (2) keep in touch with the returned tires—to note 
any signs of weakness in the construction and to deter- 


tions” 


constantly 


mine corrective measures, (3) keep up to date in regard 
to the trend of tire service and how competition is meeting 
these problems, (4) develop constructions for addition to 
the line of product, (5) study methods and determine for- 
mulae that will make for standardization, and (6) check 
the quality of the product which is being made to see that 
specification details are being met. 

Before concluding this paper, it might be well to briefly 
mention a few outstanding tire developments of recent 
years. The two outstanding developments are the low 
pressure balloon and the pneumatic truck and bus tires. 
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In 1931, the 7.50/15 and 9.00/13 super low pressure 
tires were introduced to the public as change-over tire 
equipment for Ford and Chevrolet cars. Pressure of 8 
to 12 pounds in rear tires and 15 to 20 pounds in front 
tires were recommended as proper pressures, the higher 
pressure in the front tires to assist in getting smoother op- 
eration of the car and better steering conditions. For 
these tires, it was claimed that the cushioning effect far 
surpassed all previous assemblies. Due to the large effec- 
tive contact area, a person could drive the car on these 
tires over rough roads or through fields in which cars 
otherwise equipped could not follow. Many cars were 
changed over to these super low pressure tires. 

However, it soon became evident that the car engineer 
had not designed the automobile to use these tires. First, 
it was soon proved that the steering geometry was not 
satisfactory, as evidenced by the instability of the front 
end, and shimmy at high speeds. Second, due to the radi- 
cal increase in deflection and the resultant large area of 
tread to road contact, a noisy tire, and above all, fast and 
erratic tread wear, or low service mileage, became ob- 
jectionable. Therefore, it is obvious that during this ex- 
perimental period, these tires were not readily accepted 
by the consumer in spite of the apparent advantages to be 
obtained from the extra cushioning properties. In short, 
the car manufacturer was not prepared to use these tires. 

But progress was not to be denied, because the car en- 
gineers eventually became more tire-minded and active, 
and designed cars that could be safely equipped with a 
modified and compromised form of a low pressure tire. 
Instead of using 7.50/15 and 9.00/13 tires, the 5.25/17 and 
5.50/17 sizes were specified and proved to be satisfactory 
from all angles. The trend toward the use of tires having 
larger cross-sections and smaller rim diameters became 
more gradual, and as more experience was gained by the 


car engineers, a more orderly development program be 


came possible. Soon the car manufacturers were able to 
use low pressure tires having a 16” rim diameter and 
cross-section of 6.00”, 6.25”, 7.00” and 7.50”. The 


majority of cars produced in 1935 are equipped with 16” 
tires, the 6.00/16 being the most popular size. 
The trend continues, as there are indications that sev- 





This tire, being built on a semi-flat drum, is having its bead 
cable set in position by the bead setter on the right. 
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eral of the 1936 cars will be equipped with tires having 
a 15” rim diameter and 6.50”, 7.00” and 7.50” cross- 
sections. 

The second outstanding development of recent years is 
the pneumatic truck and bus tire. 

The pneumatic truck and bus tire obviously was de- 
signed to replace the solid rubber tire. There were cer- 
tain fixed limitations of service that could be demanded 
of solid tires. In the first place, solid tires were not de- 
signed for high speeds; in fact, it was necessary to pro- 
duce three types of solid tires—namely, one type to with- 
stand heavy loads at low speeds, not exceeding 15 miles 
per hour; one type for medium speeds, not exceeding 25 
miles per hour; and finally, one type for lighter loads and 
speeds not exceeding 35 miles. Above 35 miles per hour, 
the solid tire life decreased so rapidly to make it imprac- 
tical. Therefore, there were two specific reasons for the 
need of pneumatic truck tires; first, to obtain a tire to 
withstand service at high speeds, and second to withstand 
service under heavy loads. Mention might well be made 
here that there also was a need for tires that would not 
ruin the road bed, as was characteristic of solid rubber 





In this view the cable bead is being securely and perma- 
nently locked into the cord carcass of a passenger tire. 


tires. Obviously, the tire engineer was faced with a prob- 
lem of tire design of the greatest magnitude. 

The first pneumatic truck and bus tires produced were 
subjected to very severe service conditions, and conse- 
juently tire failures at low mileage were very common. 
In fact, it was considered a miracle to have a truck tire 
sive as much as 5,000 miles of service. The tire engineer 
was faced with the prevailing habits of overloading and 
under-inflation. Briefly, abuse and neglect caused much 
the largest percentage of truck tire failures. 

Through mutual cooperation between the tire manufac- 
turers and users, the operators of bus lines and other users 
of truck and bus tires generally have come to the realiza- 
tion that by the proper use and care of tires, there would 
be a beneficial effect of a very noticeable increase in tire 
mileage and operating profits. 

Furthermore, in consequence of this type of cooperation 
ind as the result of the tire manufacturer having made 








Here one of the bead cables has been partially encased in 
the cord fabric which is being folded back onto the tire. 


amazing improvements in the construction, design, com- 
pounds and methods of manufacture, the average mileage 
for this type of tire has been considerably increased in the 
last ten years, for it is not uncommon to hear claims of 
obtaining 100,000 miles of service from a tire. Large 
fleets of buses using thousands of tires annually report 
average mileage figures of 40,000 to 60,000 miles per 
tire. 

The trend toward the use of pneumatic tires on trucks 
and motor coaches continues onward. High pressure truck 
tires as large as 10” in cross-section and 24” in rim 
diameters, and low pressure bus tires having 13.50” cross- 
section and 24” rim diameters, both having sixteen plies 
of fabric, are being commonly produced. For open pit 
excavation work, huge trailers are known to be equipped 
with pneumatic tires having an 18” cross-section. So it 
is apparent that there is no end to the service demands 
for which the tire engineer might be requested to develop 
a suitable tire. 

In conclusion, it is desired to impress upon you that al- 
together, through continued research work, the following 
up of this work in actual road test, as well as laboratory 
test, puts the product in a position today where every 
condition of control is used, and indicates that tire manu- 
facturing is gradually approaching lines of industry where 
construction balance and specifications are determined ac- 
curately before work is started, and where factors in- 
volved in drawing up these specifications are based on 
known and mathematically correct formulae and standards 
instead of guess work and costly experience. 

Although the efforts of the tire engineer, chemist, and 
physicist have resulted in a vastly improved tire, much still 
remains to be done. Research and development are con- 
stantly in progress in the laboratories of the rubber tire 
industry for the principal purpose of increasing our 
knowledge regarding tire construction and compounding 
of the rubber. It is firmly expected that the future will 
bring results far greater than those obtained in the past 
few years. 
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Holds Annual Fall Meeting 


ler le 





hnical Papers Presented at Two-Day Session in Akron 


Which Features Election of Officers and Crude Rubber Report 


Hl. annual Fall meeting of the Rubber Division, 
\.C.S., was held on September 30 and October 1 at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Akron, Ohio, with a regis 

+16. In addition to ten technical pa 

pers, the two-day session was featured by the first report 
of the Crude Rubber which was appointed at 
the Spring meeting, and the election of officers, plus the 
usual gala banquet 
Although the general custom in the Rubber Division is 
to elevate the vice-chairman to the chairmanship, a devia 

tion from this unwritten rule occurred at Akron when H 
E.. Simmons, president of Akron University, declined with 

thanks the opportunity of serving in that capacity due to 

pressure of business at the University. At the ensuing 
election Norman A. Shepard, technical director of Fire- 
stone, was elected to the post of chairman. H. L. Trum 
bull, of the chemical research division of Goodrich was 
elected vice-chairman, while C. W. Christensen, of Rubber 


and L,.. W Brock, of C. P. Hall. 


posts of secretary-treasurer and 


tered attendance of 


Committee, 


Service Laboratories, 
were re-elected to the 
sergeant-at-arms, respectively 

Members named to serve on the executive committee for 
1935-6 included Dr. A. A. Somerville (Vanderbilt), O. M. 
Hayden (DuPont), A. R. Kemp (Bell Telephone Labora 
tories), W. W. Vogt (Goodyear), and S. M. Cadwell 
(U. S. Rubber), the retiring chairman of the Division. 

On Monday afternoon, following registration, the first 
session took place in the ballroom of the Mayflower, with 
six papers being presented, these being, in the order of 
their presentation, as follows: AXF—A New Plastic Ma 
terial, by S. D. Shinkle, A. E. Brooks and G. H. Cady: 
Oxygen Absorbers and Their Effect in Rubber, by A. A. 
Somerville ; Effect of Different Temperatures and Oxygen 
Pressures on Rate of Aging of Soft Vulcanized Rubber. 
by J. H. Ingmanson and A. R. Kemp; Notes on the Deter- 
mination of Sulphur in Rubber Compounding, by C. Her- 
bert Lindsley ; and A Rapid and Practical Method for the 
Determination of Free Sulphur in Rubber, by E. W. Old- 
ham, L. M. Baker, and M. W. Craytor. 

Starting at 9:00 A.M. the following morning four addi- 
tional papers were given in the following order: An Im- 
pact Cutting Test for Tire Tread Stocks, by J. H. Dillon: 
The Determination of Guanidines in Rubber Stocks and 
the Consumption of Guanidines During Cure, by Bingham 
J. Humphrey ; Diffusion of Water Through Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Resin, and Other High Polymeric Materials, by R. 
L. Taylor, D. B. Hermann and A. R. Kemp; and the 
Raman Spectra of Rubber and Some Related Hydrocar- 
bons, by S. D. Gehman and H. J. Osterhof. Abstracts of 
the papers appeared in the September, 1935, issue of THE 
Rupper Aci 

As usual, discussions were held after the presentation of 
each paper with a lively session reported after each ad- 








Left: Norman A. Shepard, newly-elected chairman of the Rubber Division. 
Right: H. L. Trumbull, selected as vice-chairman for the 1935-1936 period. 


dress. Following the delivery of the last paper on Tues 
day morning, the Crude Rubber Committee rendered its re- 
port which is given in full at the end of this article. The 
Secretary-Treasurer then rendered his annual report. 
After this report, the election of officers was held. At the 
conclusion of the elections a rising vote of thanks was 
given to the outgoing officers and to Dr. H. E. Simmons 
for the many years he has served as an officer of the Di- 
vision. 

On Monday night, September 30, the banquet was held, 
also in the Mayflower’s ballroom. In addition to the usual 
excellent dinner a variety of entertainment was presented 
featuring vaudeville acts of sundry talent ranging from 
dancing to singing. The music was under the direction of 
Walter Logan. Approximately 500 persons attended the 
dinner. 

Souvenirs and prizes distributed at the banquet, which 
included a number of interesting novelties, were donated 
by the following companies: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; Dow Chemical Co.; New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co.; Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ; General Atlas Car- 
bon Co.; THe Ruspper Ace; Godfrey L. Cabot; V. L. 
Smithers Co. ; Columbia Alkali Corp. ; American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp.; Binney & Smith Co.; Rubber Service 
Laboratories; Ohio Boxboard Co.; Henry L. Scott Co. ; 


Akron Chemical Co.; Anaconda Zinc Oxide Co.; Muehl- 
stein & Co.; United Carbon Co.; C. P. Hall Co. ; American 
Zinc Sales Co.; F. F. Myers Co.; and the Superior Zinc 
Company. 

Another feature of the Fall meeting was the arrange- 
ment of trips to several factories in Akron. 
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[uesday afternoon, October 1, these included trips to the 
\naconda Zinc Oxide Company, the tire manufacturing 
plants of Firestone and Goodyear, and the mechanical 
processing division of Goodrich. These trips were well 
ittended by visiting chemists. Arrangements were also 
nade to permit members and guests of the Rubber Divi- 
sion to play golf at the Fairlawn Heights Golf Club « on 
payment of usual green fees. 

Members of the various committees directing activities 
at the two-day session included the following: General 
Committee on Local Arrangements—A. A. Brill, G. L. 
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Allison, A. W. Carpenter, and H. I. Cramer; Registration 
—G. L. Allison, W. W. Vogt, C. B. Moore and H. F. 
Palmer; Banquet—V. L. Smithers, Enos Baker, H. P. 
Protheroe, B. S. Taylor and J. N. Street; Trips and 
Transportation—E. C. Zimmerman, C. W. Sanderson, 
Grant Duncan and A. B. Merrill; Publicity—C. P. Hall, 
N. A. Shepard, L. B. Schrell, H. L. Trumbull and E. H. 
Nahm. In addition to these committees the Ladies Enter- 
tainment Committee consisted of Mrs. R. P. Dinsmore, 
Mrs. N. A. Shepard, Mrs. E. Blaker, Mrs. J .P. Maider, 
Mrs. H. A. Hoffman, and Mrs. G. L. Allison. 





REPORT OF THE CRUDE 


Two papers on crude rubber were presented to the Rubber Di- 
vision of the American Chemical Society in New York City on 
April 23, 1935. The first of these papers by Mr. G. A. Sackett of 
Goodyear presented the subject from the consumer’s point of view, 
showing what characteristics in rubber were desired. The second 
paper was given by Dr. Edgar Rhodes of the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya, and covered the subject from the producer’s 
angle. 

Following a lengthy discussion from the floor, Dr. Cadwell, 
Chairman of the Rubber Division, in a brief summary of the 
subject, stated that it was evident that there was a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the producers as to what the consumers 
wanted or needed, and on the part of the consumers as to what 
the producers could furnish. The chairman then appointed a com- 
mittee to be known as the Crude Rubber Committee and stated 
that the function of this committee was to promote better under- 
standing between the producer and consumer. 

The personnel of the Crude Rubber Committee is as follows: 
E. B. Babcock, (Firestone), W. A. Gibbons, (U. S.), Harold Gray 

Chairman, (Goodrich), G. A. Sackett, (Goodyear), and J. A. 
Walton, (Boston Woven Hose). 

The committee held a preliminary meeting in New York City on 
April 23, at which time it was agreed to hold a second meeting in 
Akr yn, Ohio, on April 27. The New York meeting was attended 
by several other members of the Rubber Division. The sug- 
gestions of these men were gratefully received. Dr. Rhodes at- 
tended the Akron meeting and the committee obtained some very 
helpful suggestions from him on the general situation in the Far 
East. 

The first action of the committee at Akron was to define the 
scope of the committee’s operations. The following outline was 
approved by the committee and released to the press through Mr. 
Christensen. 

“The function of this committee is to promote better under- 
standing between the producers and consumers of crude rub- 
ber and to act as a clearing house between the two groups 
for information on the quality requirements for various crude 
rubbers, including latex; to exchange opinions on the value of 
new types of crude rubber, etc. 

“The committee proposed to establish contacts with the vari- 
us technical agencies allied with the producers on the matter 
of quality requirements, methods of testing, and evaluation of 
new types of rubber, including latex. 

“The committee will concern itself only with technical as- 
pects of the problem. The committee will deal only with those 
items, the information on which can be made public.” 

Having defined its limitations, the next general item taken up 
by the committee was to establish points of contact with the pro- 
ducers’ organizations. A series of letters was accordingly sent out 
to various associations having to do with the production of rub- 
ber. These organizations are as follows: Director of the West 
Java Proefstation, Buitenzorg, Java, N.E.I.; Director of A.V.R.- 
O.S. Proefstation, Medan, E. C., Sumatra, N.E.I.; Director, Ceylon 
Rubber Research Scheme, Culloden, Neboda, Ceylon; London Ad- 
visory Committee for Rubber Research, Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, London S.W.7; Director, Rubber Research Inst. of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S.; A. L. Viles, Rubber Mnfrs. Ass'n, 
444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Rubber Growers Ass’n, 19, Fen- 
hurch, London E.C. 3; and Dr. A. Van Rossem, Director, Nether- 


lands Government Rubber Inst., Delft, Holland. 


Owing to the great distances involved, and due to the absence 
of several of the directors during the summer months, it has taken 
siderable time to receive replies from these organizations. Some 
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of the groups do not have official meetings during the summer 
months and were necessarily delayed in answering our communi- 
Answers have been received from most of the above or- 
ganizations. All of the groups who have answered have expressed 
their willingness to cooperate in every possible way. It goes with- 
out saying that the Crude Rubber Committee would have been 
very much handicapped without the cooperation of the organiza- 
tions mentioned above, and their expression of whole-hearted co- 
operation has been very gratefully received. 

The third general problem discussed by the committee was the 
possibility of establishing definite test recipes and procedure for 
evaluating crude rubber. Various test recipes used by the lab- 
oratories of the men on the committee were obtained and sent to 
all of the members. Discussions have been held and recommenda- 
tions have been received from various men in the industry not 
on the committee. 

The foregoing is a summary of the work carried on by the 
committee prior to the meeting in Akron on September 29, 1935. 

The third meeting of the committee was held in Akron on Sep- 
tember 29. The meeting was attended by all members of the com- 
mittee and by Dr. Cadwell. The first action taken was to re-affirm 
previous statements to the effect that the committee will concern 
itself only with technical matters, the information on which can be 
made public. The committee does not propose to concern itself 
with any legal questions. 

Practically the entire time of the meeting was taken up with a 
discussion of various test recipes for crude rubber and with the 
results obtained from them in the laboratories of the committee 
members, 

Eleven recipes that are used by various companies for checking 
crude rubber quality were investigated along with a series of vari- 
ations of these recipes. The committee finally agreed upon one 
recipe very similar to that used by the London Advisory Com- 
mittee as offering most promise. The committee, however, is not 
as yet ready to officially recommend this recipe for general use. 
It is proposed to spend an additional three months’ time in testing 
on this one recipe and then have a meeting and correlate all of 
the data obtained during this period. It is hoped that the three 
months’ period will be sufficient to permit our definitely deciding 
upon this one recipe. If not, we will have an additional three 
months’ period before the next meeting of the Rubber Division in 
the Spring. 

During this next three months’ period, we propose to confine our 
efforts primarily to No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets. 

To date, the committee has concerned itself primarily with the 
rate of cure of rubber. There is some evidence to the effect that 
plasticity may vary with the rate of cure. We propose to check 
this item as much as possible during the next three months’ period 
as we do not have sufficient information at hand to make a positive 
statement at this time. 

The committee further feels that if rubber can be standardized 
as far as rate of cure is concerned, the variation in aging will be 
minimized, 

The committee will appreciate offers of assistance from other 
laboratories as considerable effort is necessary in a testing pro- 
gram of this kind. 

The committee further wishes to express its appreciation to the 
men in the industry who have written in suggestions and it is 
needless to say that we would appreciate hearing from any of you 
who may care to comment upon the program. 


HAROLD GRAY, 
For THE COMMITTEE 
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New Equipment 





Tag Number 40 Controller 


UITED to the majority of automatic control appli- 
cations, the Tag Number 40 Controller has been in- 
troduced by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Although the principle of control is basically 
the Tag movement, the new controller has been redesigned 
for compactness in such fashion that the few simple parts 


are accessible with ease. Tube systems can be interchanged 





with facility. A novel spring lever, designed to eliminate 
lost motion, multiplies the movement of the capsular 
spring for sensitive yet positive control. The smallest 
change in temperature is transmitted positively to the ball 
air valve which in turn resets the rate-of-flow through 
the diaphragm actuated control valve. 


New Adamson Press 


Le first of a new line of plate side platen presses has 
just been completed by Adamson Machine Company, 
Akron, Ohio and shipped to a Western molded goods 
plant. Several new features are incorporated in this press. 
Although it is of the mold ejector type, no new molds are 
required as the platens are arranged to hold the usual style 
molds. The top and bottom halves of each mold are 
ejected automatically when the press is opened with the 
upper section resting at off vertical thus 
allowing easy accessibility for cleaning or other purposes. 
Due to the special design, there is no limit to the amount 
of hydraulic pressure which can be put on this press. It 
has a 26-inch ram at 2000 pounds pressure. It is equipped 
with breaking cylinders to break the molds. The present 
model has 32 x 32 inch platens but according to the manu- 
it will be 


an angle of 30 


facturer available in various sizes. 


The first of the two machines on 
the right is the Marquette H-! 
Tire Mold Profiler for engraving 
tire molds; the second is the H-3 
Model which is adaptable for gen- 
eral rubber mold work. Both ma 
chines copy direct from blueprints 
and are automatically controlled 
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Ruf Rubber Slitting Machine 


LITTING machines for use in the rubber industry are 
being featured by the Ruf Machine Company, Inc., 
417 East 93rd Street, New York City. One model, a 





































attachment, illus- 


re-wind 
trated herewith, will slit rubber sheets into widths from 


narrow width machine with 
1/32” upwards. A double row of circular cutters are 
used, the edges of which overlap each other, thus giving 
a shearing effect. A multiple spooler is used for winding 
up the narrow width strips on bobbins after they are cut. 
In addition to slitting rubber, these machines are also 
adaptable to slitting transparent cellulose, paper, cork, 
aluminum and other materials in narrow widths. 


Marquette Universal Pantograph Machines 


LINE of die-sinking machines suitable for die-cutting 

and engraving of molds for rubber molding, as well 
as for plastic molding and die-casting, under the trade- 
name of Universal Pantograph Machines, has been intro- 
duced by the Marquette Mechanical Engineering Com 
pany, of Erie, Penna. Several of the pantograph models, 
which are in the third dimensional arrangement, have been 
especially designed for use in the rubber industry, includ 
ing the two illustrated below, these models being equip 
ped for electrical control. All of these models are photo 
electric cell controlled and reproduce from a template or 
master which can be reproduced to size or can be reduced. 
f a special arrangement the machines copy 
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direct from blueprints in a ratio of 1-1, reductions from 
1-1 to 6-1 also being obtainable. Straight-shank cutters 
are used, the cutter capacity being from % to % inches. 
It is also possible to use taper-shank cutters. The ma- 
chine tables have a 28” x 12” working surface with a 
16%” carriage length. The rotary tables have a working 
surface of 15” diameter. By means of special construc- 
tion of the tracer and its mechanism it is possible to use 
patterns or models of soft material, such as plaster, wax, 
wood, etc., there being little pressure on the tracer. All 
motions of the tracer may be automatically controlled 
when desirable, although semi-automatic and hand control 
is also possible. The drive of the milling-spindle is by 
variable speed-motors thus eliminating gears. The tracer- 
pin is interchangeable to fit the work and the cutter. 
Limit switches are provided to control the various de- 
sired movements. 


Corona Golf Ball Winding Machine 


PERATING at a speed of 900 R.P.M. on approxim- 
ately 4% H.P., an improved model golf ball winding 
machine has been introduced by the Corona Manufacturing 
Company, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
new model winds two threads simultaneously and restarts 





Cores may be wound to any desired density on this 
Corona golf ball winding machine just introduced. 


broken threads without stopping. Any type of center can 
be wound with very fine thread or thread up to %th inch 
wide, an even distribution being automatically maintained 
with no tendencies toward pole to pole windings. It is said 
to be impossible to pull a core out of the machine by in- 
creasing the tension. Cores may be wound to any desired 
density. A mattress effect, to which the cover can be se- 
curely anchored, is secured by means of the two threads 
laying side by side, when wound, thus forming a star pat- 
tern. Operation is said to be simple. The center is placed 
in the machine; with power turned on full speed, the end 
of the threads are dropped on to the revolving center; the 
hreads start winding evenly around the center forming a 
cylindrical ball; if the threads break the operator again 
drops the ends on the revolving core where they immedi- 
ately attach with even winding continuing. Requiring only 
one adjustment, the Corona machine is equipped with auto- 
natic size stop and ball bearing yokes. 











Book Reviews 





Mopern LABoratory APPLIANCES. Published by the Fisher Scien- 
tific Company, 709 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 1044 pp. 


Dedicated to the memory of Louis Pasteur this book of 
modern appliances for chemical, biological and metallurgical 
laboratories is much more than a mere catalog of appliances 
featured and sold by Fisher Scientific; it is a reference book 
of instruments which have kept pace with recent advancements 
in science and improvements in methods and technique. Details 
of hundreds of appliances, each one designated by specification 
number, are given. Every page carries a marginal index of 
its contents for convenience, in addition to a complete alpha- 
betical index. There is also a special A.S.T.M. index for the 
cenvenience of manufacturers following those methods. A wide 
variety of laboratory appliances designed especially for use 
by rubber chemists and technologists is part of this valuable 


book. 
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1934 REPORT OF THE RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF MALAYA. 
Edited by B. J. Eaton. Published by the Institute, Kuala Lum- 
pur, F.M.S. 175 pp. 


The annual report of the many divisions of the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya contained in this condensed 
version reveals that investigations have been conducted from 
every angle concerning rubber from cultivation to production 
of finished products. Of particular interest is the report of 
the Chemical Division which has spent a good portion of its 
available time investigating latex properties. This divisional 
report covers latex constituents, latex preservation and con- 
centration, and clone latex. Additional investigations are still 
being carried on by the various divisions of the Institute. 


THe Russer INpustry—1935. (A Bibliography). Prepared by 
P. W. Barker. Issued by the Leather and Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 20 pp. 


This abridged bibliography is intended for use by the student 
of the various problems confronting the plantation rubber indus- 
try and the rubber manufacturing industry. It has been compiled 
under seven headings, as follows: The Rubber Plantation Indus- 
try; The Rubber Manufacturing Industry; General Information 
on Rubber; Rubber Restriction and Government Control; Rubber 
Periodicals; Rubber Publications of the Department of Com- 
merce; and Services on Rubber by the Leather and Rubber Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Owing to the 
requirement for brevity the booklet is not complete in its cover- 
age, but is sufficiently comprehensive to accomplish its purpose. 

e 


GoopricH BATTERIES FOR TRUCKS AND Buses: 1935-1936. Dis- 
tributed by the B. F. Goodrich (Company, Akron, Ohio. 16 pp. 


[Issued as a supplement to its series of salesmen’s catalogs, 
Goodrich has made this booklet available to individual or fleet op- 
erators of trucks and buses. It includes a discussion of operating 
requirements of truck and bus batteries together with a descrip- 
tion of Goodrich construction features. One page is devoted to 
truck and bus battery specifications. Other pages are devoted to 
an exposition of the battery power requirements for trucks and 
buses, including a lamp data table, and to replacement data on 
batteries. 

* 


Rupper—Is Restriction Errecrive? Prepared by Bankers Eco- 


nomic Service, 91 Wall Street, New York City. $1.00. 


The fact that world rubber stocks have not been visibly depleted 
after one full year of restriction affords an incorrect view of 
the current situation and the future outlook, according to this 
survey. Pointing out that almost 100,000 tons more of rubber 
entered the world market just prior to restriction, the survey 
states that the present total is insignificant and predicts that the 
pinch of restriction will be felt by the end of the current year. 
The survey embodies five charts ranging from shipments and 
absorption of rubber to the trend of rubber futures prices. 









Revive Annual Banquets 
‘ NCE again we urge early revival of the annual 


banquet sponsored in past years by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association Chere is no doubt that 
these get-togethers do much toward improving the 
friendly relations of the members of the industry. The 
purpose of the dinners is not to gather together into a 
solid group a large number of rubber men to hear 
technical papers or to listen to addresses of business 
importance, there being the meetings of the Rubber 
Division and its various groups for the accomplish- 
ment of these valuable aims, but only to establish the 
spirit of camaraderie so essential to the well-being of 
any industry 
Now, more so than in the past several years, there 
are a number of excellent reasons to revive the annual 
banquets, the principal one being the continued im- 
provement of business conditions. If revived the ban 
quets will be certain to again attract large attendances 
sufficient to cover the costs of management, entertain 
ment and the actual dinner. The good feeling aroused 
at the dinners lingers for months after the last song 
has been sung and the final morsel swallowed. By all 


means, let’s revive those annual banquets! 


Save “Rubber Chemistry & Technology” 


es ITED withdrawal of its financial support 
from Rubber Chemistry and Technology, the 
official journal of the Rubber Division, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, by the Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation, introduces a ‘situation which makes pre- 
carious the continuance of that publication, or at least 
may make necessary a serious curtailment of its serv- 
ice to rubber chemists and technologists in either of 
two ways, a reduction in size of each issue or fewer 
issues annually. 

Kither of these two steps, or in fact any curtailment 
whatsoever, would be a blow to the advancement of 
rubber chemistry and technology in this country, and 
for this reason the probability of withdrawal of finan- 
cial support by the R. M. A, is viewed with alarm 
in many quarters. There is no question that Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology, in the few years of its 
existence, has become the most valuable scientific and 
technical rubber journal in the world. It not only 
brings to the attention of rubber chemists and tech- 
nologists the more important papers from all corners 
of the earth, translating into English those originally 
in foreign languages, but includes reviews of impor- 
tant books, catalogs, etc. It is filling too distinct a 
need to be curtailed in size or in scope, and must at 
all costs be continued on its present basis. 

Two general sources of funds to carry on the ex 
cellent work of this journal suggest themselves. One 
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is the rubber manufacturer; the other is the supplier 
of materials to the rubber industry. Rubber manu- 
facturers should, either directly or through their asso- 
ciation, arrange to contribute annually to the journal, 
which is particularly helpful to their technical depart- 
ments. A similar amount should be added to the 
journal’s income by increased advertising support 
from manufacturers and sellers of rubber chemicals 
and makers of rubber machinery and equipment who 
should be represented by advertisements calling atten- 
tion to their particular products and facilities. It is 
faithfully read by hundreds of rubber technologists. 

Immediate action is imperative. It is to be hoped 
that early steps will be taken by the two groups men- 
tioned to assure the continuance of Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology, which has in the past been so ably 
and generously supported by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. 


A New Sales Angle 


UBBER manufacturers would do well to pay par- 
ticular attention to the anti-noise campaigns now 
being conducted in several municipalities. These cam- 
paigns open outlets for the manufacture and sale of a 
variety of rubber products, some old, some new. For 


instance, one of the first moves made by the Police 
Department of New York City when Mayor La 
Guardia announced a campaign to hush the night 
noises throughout the five boroughs, was to conduct 
a series of experiments with rubber horseshoes for the 
horses used in traffic duty. The upshot of these tests 
was the determination to equip some 400 horses with 
rubber shoes not only in the interests of anti-noise, but 
also because they revealed possible economy over the 
familiar ordinary iron shoes. 

This is but one angle. Another suggestion advanced 
is to secure legislation by the Board of Aldermen re 
quiring home owners and landlords to equip the bot- 
toms of heavy ash and garbage cans with rubber fen- 
ders. Although a suggestion of this type, advanced in 
this case by New York Sanitation Commissioner T. W. 
Hammond, leads to some complications in a city of 
the size of New York, it could be more easily over- 
come in smaller municipalities. 

Tire manufacturers should be interested in the de- 
termination of New York’s Department of Sanitation 
to equip as many of its trucks as possible with pneu- 
matic tires. Trucks of older design are so construct- 
ed that it is impossible to equip the rear wheels with 
anything other than solid tires, but in these instances 
the front wheels have been pneumatic tired. 

Additional items should suggest themselves to rub- 
ber manufacturers who should concentrate some sales 
attention on departmental heads in both small and 
large cities. 
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ORAL HEARINGS HELD 
ON GOODYEAR SUIT 


Federal Trade Commission Attorneys 
Dispute Goodyear’s Discrimination 
Figures in Connection with Sears- 
Roebuck Contract at Open Hearing 


Final decision in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s suit against the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company alleging discrim- 
ination in the latter’s contract to supply 
tires to Sears, Roebuck & Company, was 
drawn a step nearer when three commis- 
sioners heard oral arguments at Washing- 
ton, D. C. on September 17. 

Commission Attorney Haycraft charged 
that Goodyear gave Sears-Roebuck a 
“gross discrimination” of $41,943,007 on 
sales of tires during the eight years ended 
1933, and that there was a “net discrimina- 
tion” of $18,197,481. He also claimed that 
the contract between Goodyear and Sears- 
Roebuck provided a cost plus basis which 
exempted advertising and selling cost. He 
further charged that such a contract was 
in itself discriminatory against other deal- 
ers who were charged for these costs, and 
that the contract provision for a profit of 
6 to 61%4% on calculated cost was less than 
the profit on sales to other dealers. 

Goodyear attorneys disputed the “net 
discrimination” figures advanced by the 
Commission attorney, submitting a figure 
of $7,985,439, or only 4.46%. (The Com- 
mission attorney charged a discrimination 
of 17%). They also claimed that Haycraft 
included “extraneous” and “fictitious” 
items, and stated that they saw no reason 
why selling expenses and advertising for 
Goodyear’s own tires, which competed with 
the Sears-Roebuck brand, should be charg- 
ed against Sears-Roebuck tires. 

It was agreed between the two interested 
parties, according to Goodyear attorneys, 
that no reference would be made that 
Sears-Roebuck tires were built by Good- 
year and that Sears-Roebuck would not 
be charged with the advertising costs of 
Goodyear marked tires. On the strength 
of this agreement, they attacked Trial Ex- 
aminer Bennett for concluding that it was 
generally known Goodyear made Sears- 
Roebuck tires “on the inconclusive evi- 
dence of only a few dealers.” They also 
cited an advertising survey made by Good- 
year in 33 cities which showed that in only 
17 instances, or less than 1% of the adver- 
tisements studied, was it obvious that 
Goodyear made tires for the mail order 
house. 

Additional objections by Goodyear to the 
Examiner’s findings included the treatment 
of expense items in his profit and loss 
statement, the company arguing against 
the exclusion from the Goodyear dealer 
volume of the sales and expenses in con- 
nection with Goodvear tire sales to ac- 
counts known as “bus and taxi mileage 
accounts.” Goodyear attorneys also object- 
ed to the equal proration between dealer 





Sunflower Experiments 


According to Professor V. Versh- 


kovsky, Russian scientist, who has 
been experimenting at Rostov-on- 
Don, the ordinary sunflower con- 
tains a substance akin to _ rubber, 


which, if extracted from a sufficient 
quantity of sunflowers, will result in 
a mass of rubber or, at least, a sub- 
stance so like rubber as to be vir- 
tually the same. Professor Versh- 
kovsky claims that the greatest 
quantity of this substance is found 
on the leaves of the flower forming, 
in some varieties, as much as 2% of 
the total leaf composition. Later in 
the year he intends to make an ex- 
periment with several tons of sun- 
flower leaves and hopes to evolve 
a mass of genuine rubber. 














business and Sears-Roebuck business of 
Goodyear’s total administrative expenses. 

With the conclusion of the oral argu- 
ments the Federal Trade Commission must 
decide whether to uphold or reject Good- 
year’s exceptions to the Trial Examiner’s 
report either wholly or in part. After such 
decision is rendered, probably in the next 
few weeks, attorneys for both sides will 
file briefs on the legal aspects of the case. 
Final arguments on this phase will not 
be held for several weeks, possibly months. 

According to Commission Attorney Hay- 
craft, the F. T. C. may make at least 
three findings in the case, as follows: it 
may find that the original contracts with 
Sears-Roebuck were illegal in the light of 
the Clayton anti-trust laws and, therefore, 
null and void; it may find that the execu- 
tion of the contract was illegal and order 
necessary “legal adjustments ;” or it may 
find that there was no violation of contract 
or execution. 

In the event that the Federal Trade 
Commission, in its final decision, finds that 
Goodyear discriminated in its contract with 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, it is certain 
that Goodyear will file an appeal in the 
Federal Courts. In all probability the case 
will go as high as the Supreme Court, if 
the Commission finds discrimination, which 
indicates a period of several years before 
a final decision is reached. 


Continental Sues Firestone 


The Continental Rubber Company, of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, filed suit against the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Cali- 
fornia, and its subsidiary, the Xylos Rub- 
ber Company of California, both of Los 
Angeles, in the Federal Court at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on September 19. The 
suit alleges infringement of U. S. Patent 
1549177 covering improvements in rubber 
molding apparatus. The bill alleges that a 
patent was issued to John F. Allen, Edwin 
E. Allen and J. A. Himrod on August 11, 
1925, and was subsequently assigned to 
Continental on August 26, 1929. 





GOODRICH SUES GROUP 
TO ELIMINATE DOUBTS 


Suit Asks Supreme Court of New York 
County to Rule on Validity of the 
Total Amount of Proxies Approving 


To eliminate any possible doubts with 
regard to the validity of the proxies re- 
ceived from stockholders in the amount 
of 75% of each class of Goodrich out- 
standing stock favoring the issuance of 
the proposed $45,000,000 refunding and 
refinancing program, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, of Akron, filed suit against 
Otis & Company, William H. Hunt, 
William G. and Ernestine Benedict, and 
Louise Didsburg, in the Supreme Court 
of New York County, in New York 
City, on September 12, seeking a declara- 
tory judgment. All of the defendants 
named are stockholders or stockholders’ 
representatives opposed to the plans ad- 
vanced. 

The purpose of the suit, according to 
the petition filed, is to secure legal sanc- 
tion from the courts before proceeding 
with the issuance of $28,000,000 mortgage 
bonds, the first step in the refinancing 
program. Such sanction is essential, ac- 
cording to Goodrich, before issuance and 
sale of the bonds because of the possi- 
bility that the question of. stockholders’ 
approval might be raised by other liti- 
gation. 

The court was specifically asked to de- 


clare that at the July stockholders’ 
meetings the proposal to mortgage 
Goodrich properties and franchises was 


approved by 75% of each of the preferred 
and common stockholders. 

William H. Hunt, a former Akron 
banker and a large holder of Goodrich 
preferred stock, one of those named in 
the action, challenged the Goodrich 
management on the suit, stating that 
“the whole question is not whether the 
proposed issue shall be sold, but whether 
the management which proposed it and 
which is responsible for Goodrich’s de- 
clining prestige shall be allowed to re- 
main in power.” According to report 
Mr. Hunt is preparing to call a stock- 
holders’ meeting some time this Fall and 


is also interviewing large Goodrich 
stockholders urging them to join in 


seeking a change of management. He 
declared that present policies “have re- 
sulted in tremendous losses in the last 
five years while leading competitors 
were showing substantial profits.” 

An official statement from the Good- 
rich management, explaining the reasons 
for the suit instituted in the Supreme 
Court, stated that “an effort will be 
made to have the case brought to trial 
at the earliest possible date.” The re- 
financing program, it is presumed, will 
be deferred pending a decision by the 
court. : 
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R. I. RUBBER CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL FALL MEETING 


Ihe annual Fall meeting of the Rhode 
Island Rubber Club was held on Thursday, 
September 19, at the Metacomet Golf (¢ lub, 


East Providence, R. I. Ninety-five mem 
bers and guests were in atte ndance Th 
high-lite of the meeting was the gol! 


tournament which preceded the usual bus) 


session. C. B. Round, playing unusual 


ness 
golf, took high honor ‘ the day with a 
low score of 68, which is 4 under par for 
the course 

In addition to Mr. Round the yllowing 
received prizes: low gross for club mem- 
bers, . R. Fitzpatrick, Respro, Inc.; bogey 
for members, G. W. Smith, The Barrett 
Company ; low bogey x guests, R. Edson, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company; low 
net for members, J. G. Collins, Naugatuck 
Chemical Company and low net ror 
guests, C. H. Muehlstein, Muehlstein & 
(Lompany. 

The feature of the business session was 


d by M1 \ | Bet son, oO! 


a paper delive 
“Pneumatic 


the Fisk Rubber Company, on 


Tires.” Mr. Benson discussed design and 
construction vering the many factors 
involved in the determination of patterns, 
heights and depths. He stated that “the 
weather man has more effect on tread 


wear than anything a tire engineer can 


do.” He outlined the various steps con 
nected with the eventual selection of a 
pattern from the crude drawing to the fin 
ished product. He also discussed the rea 
sons why “constructions” are changed 
from time to time and the steps taken | 


tire manutacturers to keep ibreast of these 
developments. Mr. Benson injected a little 
tire history into his paper telling his audi 


ence the whys and wherefores of the super 


low pressure balloon tires. In concluding 
his address he pointed out the importance 
of continuous research work both in a 
tual road tests as well a laboratory 
work. 

Prizes for the rol tournament were 
contributed by the following companies: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co: Muchl 
stein & Co Davol Rubber Co a = 
Rubber Co.: Bakelite C (Halowax Divi 


sion); D. M. Litter Co.;: Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Co.: Rubber Service Lab« a.° 
R. T. Vanderhilt Co.: Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co.; Pequano f Henry 
I Scott Co 7 ind Respro Mfg. ‘ mpany 


yratories ( 


NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS DINNER-MEETING 


The annual Fall nn and meeting ol 
the New York Rubber Group was sched 
uled for the night of Friday. October 11, 
at the club rooms of the Building Trades 
Employers Association, at 2 Park Avenue, 
in New York City. Members of the So 
ciety of Rheology, which was also sched 
uled to hold its 7th annual meeting on 
October 11 and 12 at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ Auditorium in New York, 
were invited to attend the meeting and 
linner of the rubber group 

Following the regular dinner, two inter- 


were to be delivered, the 
“Unusual Uses of Rub- 
hnical superintend 
ympany, the other 
Plasticizing Rubber,” by 
, Smith, research 


esting papers 
first of these being 
ber,” by Carl Zieme. te 
ent, Republic Rubber C 
on “Methods of 
Ira Williams and C. C 
chemists 1 with the Jackson 
Laboratories of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc. Further details concern- 
ing these two papers will be reported in 
the next issue 


associate 

















Rubber-Shod Traffic Horses 


In keeping with the anti-noise 
campaign recently launched by 
Mayor LaGuardia, the Police De- 
partment of New York City an- 
nounced on September 21 that 400 
of its horses used in traffic work are 
to be shod with rubber horseshoes 
[ests conducted by the Department 
have shown that these shoes, besides 


being noiseless, are non-skid and 
wear longer than the time-honored 
iron shoes As soon as arrange- 


ments for manufacture are concluded 
the 400 traffic horses will be rubber 
shod. This is the second progressive 
step along these lines in New York 
City, many of the leading dairy 
companies engaged in delivering 
milk to homes having already shod 
the horses pulling their wagons with 
rubber horseshoes 








ORIGINAL TIRE PRICES. 
CUT BY MANUFACTURERS 


Akron tire 


prices on 


According to reports from 
manufacturers have dropped 
original equipment tires to practically pro- 
duction cost. During the past year tires 
for original equipment have been sold to 
auto manufacturers at cost plus 10% as a 
result of cooperation between the tit 
manufacturers. 

The lowering of prices, said to have 
been started by one of Akron’s leading 
tire producers (who is understood to have 
landed several contracts which in recent 
years have been going to two other manu 
facturers), reflects a concerted effort on 
the part of the principal tire makers t 
capture a larger share of the primary tir« 
market. Because of the 60 day advance 
ment of the annual automobile exposition 
the market for original equi 
ment tires is assured a decided pick-up 
in the usually slack autumn months. 

It is also believed that the poor showing 

the replacement market in the first six 
months of the year had some bearing on 
the decision to drop prices on original 
Automobile manufacturers have al 
most unanimously adopted a spare tire as 
standard equipment cutting still furthe 


this year 


tires 


into the replacement market. 

The news of the lower prices on orig 
inal tires followed shortly after reports 
from Akron that selling prices for replace 
ment tires were to be advanced 8 to 15% 


n or about October 15 


Deride German Rubber Claims 


According to reports from London, 
Mincing Lane has received Herr Hitler’s 
recent announcement that Germany had 
perfected her process for the production 
of synthetic rubber with great sceptic 
ism. One authority, pointing out that his 
investigations in Germany revealed an 
almost impassable cost barrier as com- 
pared with natural rubber, stated that 
consumers are complaining bitterly about 
the quality of the synthetic rubber cur- 
rently produced. Although Russia, too, 
claims the production of a synthetic rub- 
ber equal to natural rubber, Mincing 
Lane brokers pointed out that both Rus- 
sia and Germany come into the London 
market as heavy buyers of natural rub- 
ber whenever they secure the necessary 
foreign exchange 
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LITCHFIELD DEPLORES 
TIRE SALES SITUATION 


In an interview granted to the press on 
October 1, P. W. Litchfield, president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
stated that there is no apparent immediate 
solution for distribution and retail sales 
ills of the rubber industry. He also em- 


phasized the point that the downward 
swing in yearly total of tires sold for 
replacement has not yet reached bottom. 


Statistics and charts, the result of a survey 
of the entire rubber industry from 1914 to 
1935, showed the problems faced by man- 
agements during that period. 

Asked to comment on the reasons for 
constant internal strife within the rubber 
industry the Goodyear president admitted 
that increase in the number and variety of 
tire merchandising outlets combined with 
a shrinking number of units annually sold, 
was responsible for continual turmoil in 
price structure. 

“We can’t even control so simple a thing 
as the guarantee under which tires are 
sold. The ‘unlimited’ guarantee is coscing 
the tire business $7,000,000 a year in ad 
justments which should not be made,” Mr 
Litchfield stated. 

Formerly, the industry operated under a 
“standard warranty” which’ guaranteed 
tires to the customer against “defect in 
materials and workmanship.” 

The unlimited present guarantee was 
“forced on the industry’ because a large 
chain of gasoline and oil stations wanted 
a startling selling feature when they adopt 
ed distribution of tires, he said 

Under fhe plan, tires are replaced no 
matter what accident or abuse causes the 
tire failure and the oil company is willing 
to take the loss in order to have this sales 
advantage. 

Retail sales outlets for tires have jump 
ed from 75,000 in 1929 to 185,000 this year, 
statistics show, while the total number of 
tires being sold has shrunk. 

Mr. Litchfield estimated total production 
of tires for 1935 at 47,500,000 and 1936 at 
48,300,000, while the 31 manufacturing 
plants left in the country have a total 
production capacity of 68,175,000 tires in 
a working year of 250 days 

Another important factor is the 55 per 
‘ent increase in the mileage tires have been 
made to give during the last 10 years while 
retail prices have been dropped about 50 
per cent 

How quality betterment has caused the 
market to shrink despite the increased use 
of automobiles is shown by the fact that 
about eight tires were required per year 


for cars in 1914 and 1915 when fabric tires 
dominated production compared to the 
present one-quarter “airwheel” cord tires 


required annually for replacement 

\n amazing mortality of tire manufa 
turers has occurred in the last 21 years 
In 1914 there were more than 600 firms in 
the manufacturing business. The recent 
absorption of two small firms dropped the 
present total to 31. 


Rubber Exhibit in Museum 


Included among several industrial ex 
hibits currently on view at the Baldwin 
Museum in Massillon, Ohio, is one spon- 
sored by the Massillon Rubber Company. 
The exhibit consists of products featured 
by the company including surgeons’ gloves, 
drainage tubes, examination cots. and ad- 
ditional surgical supplies of rubber. The 
Massillon Rubber Company, which has 
been operating since 1913, is known as one 
of the larger suppliers of rubber surgical 
goods 
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RUBBER WORKERS FORM 
INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Under the name of United Rubber- 
workers of America, labor employes of 
rubber factories from all sections of the 
country have formed an autonomous in- 
ternational union, which, according to re- 
ports from Akron, is completely free from 
control by the American Federation of 
Labor, although it will cooperate with 
that organization to the fullest extent. 

Meeting in Akron in mid-September, 
the conclave was featured by a series of 
bitter arguments with regard to accept- 
ance of a charter and the selection of of- 
ficers. William Green, A. F. of L. presi- 
lent, attempted to install Coleman C-. 
Claherty, one of the Federation’s organ- 
izers, who is credited with having or- 
ganized rubber labor in Akron two years 
azo, as president. The delegates to the 
‘onvention insisted on electing their own 
ficers which they finally accomplished 
lespite Green’s threat to withhold finan- 
cial support unless Claherty was put into 
rffice. 

Sherman H. Dalrymple, president of the 
Goodrich local, was elected president of 
the new international union defeating 
Thomas F. Burns, of the Fisk local, the 
latter being chosen vice-president at a 
subsequent meeting. Frank Grillo, of Los 
Angeles, was elected secreiary-treasurer 

After the convention was concluded a 
committee of members was reported to 
have called upon Mr. Green, at Washing- 
ton, that meeting being said to have re- 
sulted in a promise of both financial and 
moral aid to the new union from the 
American Federation of Labor. Under the 
new set-up, the Rubberworkers of America 
have the right to conduct their own financ- 
ing problems and to call strikes at any 
rubber factory without receiving approval 
yr sanction from the A. F. of L. 


YOUNGSTOWN TIRE MAN 
BUYS SUPERFLEX PLANT 


George J. Rheuban, president and general 
manager of the Standard Tire Stores, Inc., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, purchased the fac- 
tory of the Superflex Cord Tire Corpora- 
tion, East Palestine, Ohio, on October 3, 
‘onsummating a_ series of negotiations 
which have been under way since early 
summer 

According to report, production of auto- 
mobile and light truck tires of conventional 
construction will be started at the Super- 
flex plant early in November. Repairs are 
already under way with emplayes being 
selected. The factory will employ some 100 
persons when fully active. 

Operations at the Superflex company, 
sometimes referred to as the National Tire 
& Rubber Company, were suspended about 
seven years ago. The new owner, Mr. Rheu- 
ban, has been a resident of Youngstown 
since 1906, and has been engaged in the 
tire business for the past twenty years. 


GOODRICH STRAITS HEAD 
CITES JAPANESE TRADE 


M. A. Cheek, managing director, Good- 
rich Straits Settlement Company, with 
headquarters at Singapore, on his arrival 
in the United States at Los Angeles on Oc- 
tober 3 stated that the Japanese are ex- 
ercising a profound influence as operators 
und carriers of rubber. 

With reference to restriction, Mr. Cheek 
said that the Southern Orient, which pro- 
duces a large portion of the world’s total 





rubber supply, will have an output of some 
950,000 tons for 1935 due to the restriction 
agreement, and that this amount would be 
cut to about 850,000 tons “to balance pro- 
duction and consumption” next year. 

Although he would not elaborate on his 
statement concerning the growing import- 
ance of Japan in the rubber market, another 
source is reported to have advised that 
Japanese interests are manipulating trade 
by buying, selling and routing shipments of 
all kinds on Japanese vessels. 


Dunlop Omits Dividend 


The Dunlop Rubber Company, of Eng- 
land, has announced a decision of its board 
of directors against the payment of an in- 
terim dividend on the ordinary (common) 
stock. No interim dividend was paid last 
year, although the board reported improved 
trading conditions. When the full accounts 
were issued the earnings for 1934 amounted 
to 14% and a dividend of 8% was paid. 
The same dividend was paid for 1933. In 
announcing the current omission, the board 
stated that the volume of business has been 
maintained, but that the rise in raw ma- 
terials and the lag in adjustments of sell- 
ing prices, coupled with unstable conditions 
abroad, resulted in the decision. 
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TIRES OF AMERICAN MAKE 
FAVORED IN PHILIPPINES 


—— + 


Japan was the only foreign tire-export- 
ing country offering United States makes 
any appreciable competition in the Philip- 
pines in the first 6 months of 1935, accord- 
ing to a report from American Trade 
Commissioner J, Bartlett Richards, at 
Manila. 

Of total imports of 50,925 pneumatic 
automobile casings in that period, the 
United States supplied 50,080, or 98 per 
cent; Japan, 693; Great Britain, 100; Can- 
ada, 40; France, 10 and China, 2. Japanese 
exporters also were the second largest 
suppliers of inner tubes, although the 
United States supplied 40,984 of a total of 
41,987, while Japan shipped 857 and Great 
Britain, 147. 

Tire distributors are hoping for better 
business in the second half of 1935. There 
is a fair export market for most Philippine 
agricultural products, and prices are bet- 
ter than at this time in 1934. There will, 
of course, be a seasonal slump in the 
period July to October, and _ the tire busi- 
ness will be particularly affected by the 
rainy season, owing to the condition of 
many of the provincial roads which are 
impassable after heavy rains. 








To Publish New Text 


Said to be the first comprehensive text 
book covering the practical application of 
latex, THE RuBBeR AGE announces the pub- 
lication, on or about November 20, of 
“Latex in Industry,” written by Dr. Royce 
J. Noble, noted latex research worker. 
The book, which will be approximately 380 
pages in length, will sell for $7.00 per 
copy. 

Divided into two sections, “Latex in 
Industry” will consist of 24 chapters, each 
featuring a bibliography at its end to fa- 
cilitate the work of research chemists de- 
siring to more fully investigate any par- 
ticular use of latex. The first section, 
which comprises ten chapters, covers such 
topics as latex sources, preservation and 
shipment; properties; concentration; arti- 
ficial latices; vulcanized latex; compound 
ing; and examination. The second section 
discusses the many applications of latex 
including technical applications; impregna- 
tion: spreading; dipping; molding; elec- 
trodeposition; artificial leather; rubber 
thread; porous rubber; friction elements; 
adhesives; rugs and plush; and miscellane- 
ous uses 

The author, Dr. Noble, has maintained a 
comprehensive set of notes ysecording the 
devious steps in the rapid tee of latex 
and its widespread commercial develop- 
ment over a period of years. From these 
notes, plus a long series of actual studies 
and investigations, the subject matter of 
the new book was derived. It fills a long 
apparent need for a text book covering 
specific uses of latex, and is amply illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings, charts, 
etc. 

Dr. Noble is well fitted to write a book 
of such interest and importance. Graduated 
from Boston University in 1919, receiving 
a B.S. degree and serving as assistant 
to the head of the chemistry department 
for nearly all of his college course, he 
spent the next three years in graduate 
work at Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, receiving a doctorate 
from the latter institute. It was during 
his graduate work, which covered a rather 


Book on Uses of Latex 


broad field, although he majored in or- 
ganic chemistry, that Dr. Noble had his 
first contact with industrial colloids includ- 
ing latex, and his interest in the subject 
dates from that time. 

From 1920 to 1922 he served on the staff 
of the Department of Chemistry at the 
University at Pittsburgh and from 1922 to 
1925 as instructor in chemistry at Lowell 
Textile School and at Franklin Union, 
Boston, also operating an analytical and 
testing laboratory during this time. In 
1925 Dr. Noble joined the staff of W. B. 
Pratt, Inc., engaging chiefly in develop- 
ment work on the application of artificial 
dispersions of rubber and their manufac- 
ture. 

In 1929, when the interests of Pratt 
were transferred to the Dispersions Chemi- 
cal Company, Dr. Noble joined the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company as a chemical 
engineer in charge of development work 
on the uses of dispersions of rubber in 
the manufacture of the company’s products, 
particularly their line of can-sealing 
compounds. 

From 1930 to 1932 he was chief chemist 
of the Goudey Gum Company, Boston, 
engaged in research and development in 
the application of latex in the manufacture 
of thermoplastic materials. During 1932-3 
he was with the Pepperell Mfg. Company 
engaged in the development of methods of 
applying latex in textile finishes which 
involved all types of saturation and spread- 
ing methods and which resulted in the 
production of several new _ materials 
Since completing that work Dr. Noble has 
been engaged in consulting work on rub- 
ber latex for the Heveatex Corp. and many 
other concerns. 

Holder of several latex patents, Dr. 
Noble is also noted for his work on 
processes for manufacture of rubber 
powder and for concentration of latex, 
both of which are now in the development 
stage in Malaya. He is also the author 
of a number of articles on latex which 
have appeared in rubber and _ textile 
journals. 

















































































































































































NEW ENGLAND NEWS 








rubber manutacturers 
comprehensive ex 
products at the 
Industrial Ex 
the State 


Nine Connecticut 
were represented in a 
hibit of the state’s rubber 
Connecticut ‘Tercentenary 
position held October 2 to l2 at 


Armory, Hartford \ front table display 
showed masses of crude rubber, while an- 
other section illustrated the evolution of 
rubber from the crude to the finished 
product. A complete line of products, such 


tires 


as rubber sneakers, boots, and hot 
water bottles was shown. One section dem- 


onstrated the manufacture of rubber from 
corn by synthesis 

Companies participating wer¢ the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., West Haven; H. O. 
Canfield Co Day, 


Bridgeport; H. P. & E. 

Inc., Seymour; E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Fairfield; ( S. Rubber Products, 
Inc.. Naugatuck; Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Middletown; Rubber Co., New 


| 
Secamiess 


Haven; Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Derby; and Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford 

In the chemical section of the Tercen- 
tenary show was a special display by the 


Naugatuck Chemical Company, Naugatuck, 
which showed rubber reclaiming, latex and 


dispersions, metal coverimg, rubber labels, 
heavy chemicals, rubber chemicals, per- 
fumery products and plastics. Also in the 
chemical section, The Zapon Company, 


Stamford, showed a variety of its products, 


including plastic articles, belts, handbags, 
etc. 

The American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., manufacturer hemicals widely 
used by rubber plants and in other in- 


dustries, has purchased a five-story factory 


on the Boston Post Road in Stamford, 
Conn., which will be used for central re- 
search, development and sales service 
laboratories. 

The plant, built about eight years ago 
for The H. E. Verran Company, makers 
of silk floss, and vacant several years, 
contains floor space of about 260,000 square 


feet and is air conditioned. The property 
consists of 12 acres of land and has a 
Post Road YOO teet It is one 


of Connecticut's industrial 


trontage ot 


outst inding 


landmarks, standing near the border line 
of Stamford and Old Greenwich 

The plant will be know: as the Stam 
ford Laboratories of American Cyanamid 
Principal plants of the parent company are 
located in Warners and Bound Brook, N 
].. and Niagara Falls, Ont. General offices 
are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Acquisition of the huge Stamford 
plant will make possible expansion of the 
company’s laboratory facilities on a broad 
scale Sales service researt h will be 
greatly increased About 200 chemists will 


be employed at Stamford, it is understood. 

Directors of the Norwalk Tire & Rub 
ber Company, Norwalk, Conn., have 
voted a quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 


share on preferred stock, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 20 In previous quarters the 


company has paid 87™% cents 

The Norwalk company is steadily in 
creasing its production of hatteries, and 
that department is now one of the plant's 


largest, supplementing the manufacture 
of tires, tubes, fan belts, radiator hose 
and other items 


The former plant of the Revere Rub- 
ber Company in Chelsea, Mass., was 


swept by fire September 17 with loss 
estimated at $20,000. The building has 
been used lately as a storehouse for 
waste paper and rags by the North 


Shore Waste Paper Company, of Lynn. 





Harold S. Guy, president of the Good- 
year Rubber Company, Middletown, 
Conn., rubber footwear plant, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Central 
National Bank, Middletown, and its af- 
filiate, the Middletown Trust Company. 

On Saturday, September 2st, at the 
Locust Valley Club, Attleboro, Mass. the 


golf team of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., defeated a 
team representing the Davol Rubber 


Company, of Providence, R. I., the final 
being 11% to ¥%. Dolan, of the 
winning team, stole the show with a hole 
in one on the 8th hole. Anaconda’s team 
was composed of the following: Morley, 
Thompson, Allman, Dolan, Reeck, Pipes, 
Rupert and Edson. 


score 








Rubber Powder Firm Expands 


The Rubber Powder Company, Ltd., of 
England, owners of the patented process 
for making powdered rubber from latex, 
is being converted into a public company 

f 


with a change of name to the Interna- 
tional Rubber Powder Company, Ltd, 
with a nominal capital of £250,000 (ap- 
proximately $1,250,000) in 2s. shares, of 


which 2,140,000 will be common, and 360,- 
000 preferred. A public issue of the shares 
is expected to be offered shortly. Arnell 
Thorpe, a member of the British Pacific 
Trust Board, is a leading personality on 
the board of directors. : 


Lee Mechanical Goods Gain 


Another indication of improved business 
conditions is seen in the report of A. A. 
Garthwaite, vice-president, Lee Rubber & 
Tire Corporation, Conshohocken, Penna.. 
stating that August bookings of the com- 
pany in its mechanical goods division were 
the largest of any month since April, 1930 
New business booked during the month by 
Republic Rubber Company, Lee subsidiary, 
is reported to have totaled $281,000, an in- 


crease of 60% over August, 1934. 


R.M.A. Closes All Branches 


With the rubber code eliminated from 
consideration, the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association has closed all of its 13 field 


offices, 10 of which were closed several 
weeks ago. The only remaining office now 
being operated is the main office at 444 
Madison Avenue, in New York City, under 
the supervision of A. L. Viles, president 
and general manager. 





Goodrich Issues Football Log 


Covering the 1935 schedules of 198 
prominent college teams from coast to 
coast, the B. F. Goodrich Company is dis- 
tributing a football schedule booklet 
through its dealers. The log gives com- 
plete 1935 schedules and 1934 results. It 
also contains 1934 All-American selections, 
a glossary of football terms, an illustrated 
code of gridiron signals, and other data. 








THE RUBBER ACE 










GOODYEAR PURCHASE 
ENDS LEASE DISPUTE 


Ending a controversy which has been 
both bitter and long, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, on September 24, pur- 
chased 74.65 acres of land from the Robin- 
son Clay Products Company for the sum of 
$1,962,500. The disputed acreage was once 
the site of a clay pit operated by the Rob- 
inson concern and is now occupied by 
Goodyear Plant 3. It is on Seiberling Ave 
nue, in Akron. 

The original rental of the property called 
for an annual payment of $120,000 until 
1920 and $150,000 per year since that date 
In all Goodyear has already paid $1,890,000 
in rent for the property. The purchase was 
one of the largest in the history of Sum- 
mit ‘County. 

Charges and counter-charges have been 
filed in the law courts over this property 
for a long span of years. In May of 
last year Goodyear attorneys, in answer 
to a petition of the Robinson company ask 
ing that the lease be validated, claimed 
that family interests of H. B. Manton, 
president of Robinson and a Goodyear di- 
rector, and his brothers-in-law, F. A. and 
xd W. Seiberling, both officers of Good 
year in 1920, had dictated the drawing of 
the lease at “an exorbitant rental.” 

They also charged that a “scheme” was 
perpetrated between F. A. Seiberling and 
Manton in allegedly altering a duplicate of 
the contract. Additional charges were also 
made. Upon purchasing the property in 
question, however, President Litchfield, of 
Goodyear, issued a statement expressing 
his regret and that of the company’s di- 
rectors for such charges which he termed 
“unsupported.” 


UNITED STATES TIRES 
PREFERRED IN BRAZIL 


United States tires were obtaining 56% 
of the total tire business in Brazil at the 
end of June, 1935, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, as compared with 
54% during 1934. This slight increase is 


interesting in view of the fact that the 
trade this year is about 22% under that 
of the corresponding six-month period last 
year. 


A Brazilian company has completed erec 
tion of its factory and it is anticipated 
that by the first of September it will be 
in production of automobile under 
the supervision of American technicians 
Initial production schedules are about 200 
tires daily. 

Japanese Bridgestone tires entered the 
Brazilian market in February, and 2,274 
of these tires were imported the first 6 
months of 1935. 

Tire sales prospects appear very en- 
couraging for the rest of 1935. Heavy de- 
mand for truck tires is expected from cot- 
ton growers and calls for tire replacements 
from owners of new cars purchased in 
1934. 


tires, 


Rubber Factory for Norway 


A rubber goods factory is soon to be 
erected near Bergen, Norway, the City 
Council of Bergen already having given 
its approval of the plant, and also offering 
financial support. ‘Construction activities 
will be under the supervision of Mr. Ivar 
Bull, said to be an experienced engineer 
in the construction of rubber manufactur 
ing factories. 
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Names in 


the News 





Currorp L. Heaswip, associated with 
the Siemon & Elting Corporation for the 
past fourteen years, has joined the sales 
division of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., and 
will operate out of the New York offices. 





JoserH B. HANAN, staff superintendent, 
mechanical goods division, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, was appointed to the 
board of trustees of Kent State University 
(Ohio) last month. His term will expire 
May 17, 1937. 

BROWNIE CARSLAKE, sales _ instructor, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
was one of a group of speakers to address 
the 26th annual ocnvention of the Ohio 
Association of Real Estate Boards in mid- 
September at Akron. 





A. S. BisHop, general sales manager, 
Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd., 
of England, was a visitor to Akron last 
month, his first visit to the home offices 
in six years. He has been with English 
Goodyear for the last twenty years. 

Dr. WaALLAcE H. CarorHers, noted Du- 
Pont chemist sailed on the Bremen on 
September 18 to address a scientific society 
in Cambridge, England. He is well-known 
for his work in connection with synthetic 
rubber. 





Lee Konn CHIAN, an important factor 
in the Singapore rubber trade, arrived in 
New York City on September 24 to confer 
with interests in the American crude rub- 
ber market. He is on an extended world 
tour. 


H. M. Srravs, tire engineer, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, was given a fare- 
well party at the Fairlawn Country Club 
m September 18 prior to his departure 
for Mexico City to assume new duties of 
supervising tire construction with Euzkadi, 
Goodrich’s Mexican affiliate. 

T. I. Puiuirs has been appointed gen- 
eral works manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Penna. In his new position he 
will serve as central authority for all 
Westinghouse manufacturing operations. 

Georce A. WaApDDLE, assistant sales man- 
ager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, has been named to serve on the 
executive, finance and budget, and alumni 
operation committees of Bethany College 
Bethany, West Virginia. 

Francis A. SEIBERLING, president, Sei- 
berling Rubber Company, Akron, and 
chairman of the Akron FHA Committee, 
was master of ceremonies at a banquet on 
September 12 at the Hotel Mayflower 
hich launched Akron’s “mortgage clinic.” 





GeorGE OENSLAGER, of the Goodrich re- 
search staff, has returned to the Akron 
iboratories after a 10-week trip during 
vhich he visited the countries bordering on 

Mediterranean Sea and the Grecian 
Islands. 





R. W. Cottrncs has been appointed man- 
iger of the sales promotion department for 
the tire division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York City. He was 

rmerly district manager of tire sales at 
Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Ernst A. HAuseR, who was recently 
appointed Associate Professor of Chemical 
Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., arrived 
in this country on September 21 to take 
up his new duties. 


K. D. SMirH, technical superintendent, 
tire division, B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, was one of several Goodrich en- 
— to attend meetings of the Society 

Automotive Engineers held in Cleveland 
last month, 








JoHN L. Hanpy has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the R. & H. Chemi- 
cals Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware, to suc- 
ceed the late JoHN A. LYTER. 

W. G. MANLEY, until recently associated 
with the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, as manager of the district field force, 
has been named New York District Sales 
Manager for Kelly-Springfield. He has 
previously been associated with Firestone 
and Goodrich. 

CoLonEL A. F, TowNseENp, chairman of 
the board, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., attended the September 24th 
meeting of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee in London in his capacity 
as the American delegate’ of the Advisory 
Committee. 





C. SHIPMAN has been appointed staff 
superintendent of the tire division, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, succeeding D. 
RetcHow. The latter has been named full- 
time conference leader of Goodrich edu- 
cational programs, 


Dr. J. C. Patrick, director of research, 
Thiokol Corporation, Yardville, New Jer- 
sey, sailed in mid-September to attend a 
meeting of the Faraday Society at Cam- 
bridge University, London, during which 
he was scheduled to deliver an address on 
“Polymerization of Dichloride of Ether 
with Sulfur.” He is expected to return 
about October 15. 





J. E. Hate, development engineer, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
was scheduled to present a paper on “A 
Truck Tire Overload” at one of the ses- 
sions of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers’ meetings at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, during the week of October 7. 





Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of 
the board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, is acting as general chairman of the 
centennial celebration of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church of Akron. He is also senior 
Ww arden of the church. 

Dr. H. L. TRUMBULL, manager, chemical 
research, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
acted as host to Goodrich research work- 
ers on September 14 at his farm “The 
Acres” near Hudson, Ohio. 


U. S. Truck Tires for Studebaker 


The Studebaker Corporation has adopted 
U. S. Royal truck tires as standard equip- 
ment on its entire line of trucks. The 
Studebaker line ranges from 1% to 4 ton 
models in size, with tire equipment ranging 
from 6.00-20 and 32x6—8 ply to 36x8—12 
ply and 9.00-20. 







































































































Fifty Years of Rubber 


Celebrating his seventy-fifth birthday 
on September 26, Wuuam Metzler, con- 
sulting superintendent of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, recall- 
ed fifty years of service in the rubber 
industry. Mr. Metzler joined Goodrich 
in 1886, when the company had but 200 
employes, remaining for six years. He 
then joined a Trenton, N. J., rubber 
firm spending the next five years in that 
city. In 1897 he returned to Akron, be- 
coming assistant superintendent of the 
Diamond Rubber Company, where he 
worked out compounding practices and 
aided in the improvement of vulcaniza- 
tion methods. In 1912, when Diamond 
and Goodrich merged, Mr. Metzler join- 
ed Goodyear and has spent the last 
twenty-three years with that company. 
He vividly recalls the growth of the tire 
industry although the major portion of 
his experience was in the mechanical 
rubber goods line. Still hale and hearty 
Mr. Metzler is active in his job as con- 
sulting superintendent for Goodyear. A 
son, David, is manager of the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Reclaiming Company, also 
of Akron. 


Goodrich Managers Assemble 


Directors and superintendents of several 
branch factories of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company assembled in Akron last month 
to attend a series of conferences unde: 
the direction of E. H. Barder, general su- 
perintendent of the tire division. Included 
among the executives, many of whom 
traveled thousands of miles to attend the 
sessions, were George Madole, assistant 
managing director and works manager ot 
Goodrich’s French division at Colombes, 
France; F. A. Nied, superintendent, Pacific 
Goodrich, Los Angeles; J. E. Gulick, su 
perintendent, Canadian Goodrich, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario; and R. E. Muody, superin- 
tendent, Euzkadi, Mexico City. The con 
ference was addressed by several Akron 
Goodrich officials. 


Resigns Firestone Post 


Colonel Charles E. Speaks announced his 
resignation as president of the Firestone 
Footwear Company, Hudson, Massachu- 
setts, on October 1. He was associated 
with the Firestone interests since 1913 and 
has occupied various executive positions 
since that time, at one time serving as 
European manager for all of the Firestone 
rubber interests. In announcing his resig- 
nation Colonel Speaks stated that “the try- 
ing past 10-year period of the rubber in- 
dustry has been largely due to mismanage- 
ment particularly in the distribution and 
sales divisions.” He has not indicated 
whether he plans to join some other rub- 
ber organization, as yet. 





Radio Program for DuPont 


The first of a new series of radio pro 
grams was inaugurated on October 9. 
Known as the “Calvacade of America” 
the series is being sponsored by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and feature the 
slogan “Better Things for Better Liv- 
ing... Through Chemistry.” In addition 
to the broadcasts, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and affiliated sta- 
tions, DuPont will also feature a series 
of human interest advertisements month 
ly in the Saturday Evening Post stress- 
ing the chemistry appeal. 
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LOS 


ANGELES NEWS 





Speaking betore a gathering of 150 in- 
dustrial executives who were his guests 
at a luncheon held in the tire plant in 
Los Ang: les, k J Lop president ol 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
of California, prophesied that Los An 
geles was destined to become the tre 
capital of the nation 


“An example of the more widespread 


use of rubber,’ aid Mr. Cope, “is seen 
im the modern aut mobile which uses 
on the average 160 Ibs f rubber prod 
ucts as against the automobiles of a tew 
years ago with only 60 Ibs 

“With household, « mercial, and in 
dustrial products being de veloped it will 
be only a comparatively short time un- 
til the industry here will be forced to 
expand materially.” 

The luncheon meeting was tendered 
to members of the manufacturing and 


is Angeles 
mmiuttec 
» ptem- 


industries committee of the | 
Chamber of Commerce, which « 
Mr. Cope heads, under date of 


be T 23 


Charles N. Merralls, president of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of 
California, announced on October 1 that 
the first fall meeting of the group would 


be held as an evening dinner meeting 


at the Jonathan Club, Los Angeles, Oc 
tober 9. 

Mr. Merralls expected a large attend 
ance and stated that the social atmos- 
phere rather than the business atmos 


phere would be allowed to predominaté 
at the monthly again this year 
as during the year which closed with the 
June meeting 


meetings 


No formal program was planned for 
the October meeting, the thought of 
breaking down all artificial barriers be- 
tween competitors in the industry ap 
pealed to Mr. Merralls as being as good 


a business step as could he take Tl Tech- 
e sf 


talks at some (¢ 


nical f tl meetings dur 


New Bolivian Tire Factory 


\ concession to bui ind operate a 
rubber factory in La | Bolivia, was 
granted on September 18 by ie South 
American governmen to an wun vamed 
United States « mpany\ It understood 


that when completed the factory will use 
rubber from several Bolivian areas, which 
is expected to mect all demands tor manu 
facturing purposes { 1 1902 Bolivian 
rubber exports were among the principal 
items of the untry’s international trade, 
but swiftly lagged becaus« mpetition 
from plantations in the Far East. Samuel 
Howson, manager of the new nterprise, 
is shortly expects 1 i the | ted States 
to purchase needed machinery, including 


tire equipment 


Zinc Oxide Prices Lowered 


A general reduction in zinc oxide prices 


was instituted last month by leading manv- 
facturers on practically all grades. Lead 
free grades were reduced ™% cent now 
being quoted at 5 to 5% cents per pound. 
Reductions on other special grades ranged 
from 2 to 4% cents per pound. A com- 
plete schedule of the revised prices will 
be found on the “Chemi 11 Markets” page 


in this issue 


ing the fall and winter are within the 
possibilities, he stated. 

“We are all much encouraged eut 
here,” says Mr. Merralls, “and the men 
in the group report to me that business 
is holding up in fine shape.” 


Thomas D. Campbell, owner of a 95,- 
000 acre wheat farm in Montana and 
resident of Pasadena, said to be the 
argest wheat tarmer in the world, en- 


visages a new cycle of prosperity for the 
rubber industry. “Within five years,” 
says Mr. Campbell, “every implement on 
he farm will run on rubber wheels, the 
plow being the only probable exception 

“The rubber industry can’t miss,” he 
continues, “for the potentialities of this 
market are enormous, and I am satisfied 


that the machines on the farms will use 
more rubber than the 25,000,000 or mors 
automobiles now in use in America 
For every tractor on the farm there are 
five other tools which will require rub- 


ber wheels including the combined har- 
vester, the drill, and even the hay-rake.” 

In a series of experiments on his farm, 
acting with Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., 
Mr. Campbell has proved that the time 
saved through the use of rubber tired 
wheels on a number of implements more 
than offsets any additional original cost 
With the equipment, esnecially heavy 
duty dual tires on tractors and trailing 
equipment, Mr. Campbell has speeded 
up operations from three to five miles 
per hour. The old horse drawn equip- 
ment without rubber footing moved at 
the rate of only 2% miles per hour 

By hitching rubber-tired trailers to 
trucks the cost of transporting wheat t 


the railroad market place has been sub- 


stantially reduced, according to Mr 
Campbell. The forty-one mile haul for 
merly cost about three cents a bushel 
for gasoline, oil, and labor: The new 
mre t} ds sh yw a cost f from 76 cents 
t ne cent a bushel 








Open Bombay Rubber Plant 


The new rubber factory at Wadala, near 


Bombay, India, construction of which has 
previously been mentioned, has been com 
pleted and production is already in swing 
The factory, owned by the Supreme Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., is in charge of B. K 
Modi as managing director. Although all 


production is currently under the supervi 
sion of a Japanese expert, it is planned t 
gradually train Indians to assume positions 
f importance. Present production is cen 
tered on sandals, tires and tubes for auto 
mobiles, bicycles and carriages, and a few 
mechanical rubber goods. It is believed 
that when the factory swings into full pro 
luction it will be capal F producing 1500 
pairs of sandals per day. 


I 
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Firestone Leaves R.M.A. 


Another result of the N.R.A. collapse 
was the withdrawal last month of the Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Company from the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. Fire 
tone, prior to the inception of the N.R.A., 
was not affiliated with the R.M.A., but 
during the life of the Rubber Code cooper- 
ated with it in its capacity as the Code 
Authority in furnishing certain statistics. 


— 


THE RUBBER AGE 


SPANISH TIRE IMPORTS 
SHOW SHARP REDUCTION 


A marked reduction of tire imports into 
Spain, as a result of growing domestic 
production, is reported by American As- 


sistant Trade Commissioner Miles Ham- 
mond, stationed at Madrid. 
Spanish imports of casings in 1934 to- 


taled 850,519 kilograms, valued at 2,145,214 
gold pesetas, compared with 2,743,140 kilo- 
grams valued at 7,772,296 gold pesetas in 
1933, a decline of 69 per cent. Imports in 
the first seven months of the current year, 
totaling 240,984 kilograms valued at 617,329 
gold pesetas, were notably under the totals 
for the corresponding period of the tw 
preceding years. The gold peseta has a value 
»f about 53 cents in United States money 

An even more marked shrinkage was 
recorded in Spanish imports of inner tubes 
which declined from 216,643 kiiograms, 
valued at 762,715 gold pesetas, in 1933, t 


35,971 kilograms, valued at 222,848 gold 
pesetas in 1934, with figures for the first 
seven months of 1935 indicating a con- 


tinued downward trend in this trade. 

Great Britain, France, Belgium and Can- 
ada, in the order named, are the chief 
sources of Spain’s tire imports 


Aetna Offices in Cleveland 
In line with its recent decision to shift 
its activities from Ashtabula to Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Aetna Rubber Company has al- 


ready moved its executive offices to the 
latter city. It is planned to remove manu 
facturing operations to Cleveland some- 


time in the future. Aetna, incidentally, has 
discontinued the manufacture of sheet rub 
ber flooring. 





OBITUARIES 


George Millar, Jr. 





George Millar, Jr., prominently iden 
tified with rubber activities on the West 
Coast, died suddenly in San Francisc 
on September 6 after an illness of 
tew days caused by an infected toot! 


Until recently Mr. Millar was San Frar 
the Rubber Manufactur 


cisco agent for 
ers Association. During the life of the 
NRA he was in charge of code regula 
tion enforcement in Northern California 
After the collapse of the NRA Mr 
Millar devoted his time to the formatior 
of several trade organizations. At th 
time of his death he was secretary 
the Trade Association Executives. 
Raymond D. Kinder 
Raymond D. Kinder, well-known 
rubber chemical circles, died at Miami, 


Florida, on September 26 at the age of 


56. In 1910 he established a brokerag 
business in Chicago representing the 
Binney & Smith Company, C. K. Wil 


liaams & Company, the Standard Ultra 
marine Company, and Innes & Com- 
pany. Actively interested in the earl 
beginnings of the Chicago Paint, Oi! 
and Varnish Club, he was elected treas- 
urer in 1912. In 1931 he retired from 
active business and took up permanent 
residence in Miami. Mr. Kinder is sur 
vived by two brothers, one sister and a 
nephew, Charles M. Baldwin, wester: 
sales manager of the United Carbon 
Company. 
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Restriction Notes 





in answer to insistent demands on the 
part of both planters and shareholders for 
some action to further reduce world stocks 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, meeting in London on September 
24, fixed the export quota at 60% for the 
last quarter of the current year. Although 
no mention was made as to quota restric- 
tions for the first quarter of 1935, it is 
believed that the 60% rate will be carried 
over. It is possible, however, that if Lon- 
don prices do not advance over the current 
6d price in the next few months the quota 
rate for the 1936 January-March period 
may be further reduced. 





Shortly after the 60% export quota 
set by the Regulation Committee for the 
last quarter of the current year was an- 
nounced, the Dutch East Indies Govern- 
ment further increased its export duty 
to 22 guilders per 100 kilograms, dry 
weight, an increase of 2 guilders. The 
new tax is equivalent to about 6.74 cents 
per pound in American currency at the 
present rate of exchange. 

According to reports, the purpose of 
this further increase is to impose upon 
native rubber the major share of the re- 
luction called for by the new quota al- 
lotments, since the tax, which is effec- 
tive as of October 1, will probably serve 
to reduce native exports in favor of 
estate rubber. The Financial News, of 
London, terms the new duty an “em- 
bargo,” and points out that a substan- 
tial increase in the export duty rates 
will inevitably result in a decrease of 
native shipments, a point gladly wel 
‘omed by European producers. 

From this move, and others taken by 
the Government, it is evident that the 
Dutch colonial authorities are tightening 
up regulations for the October-Novem- 
ber-December shipment quarter in an- 
swer to insistent demands of the other 

yuuntries involved in the restriction 
cartel. 


Agitation on the part of Indian planting 
nterests, seconded by the Indian Govern- 
ment, has led to a request to the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee to in 
‘rease the standard production of rubber 
permitted India and Burma 
Standard production allowed to India for 
he current vear is 8,250 tons, and 6,750 
for Burma. It is understood that the pro- 
sed increase is equivalent to about half 
is much as the present standard produc- 
tion permitted for India, and a little below 
that for Burma. Ceylon is permitted a total 
f 79.000 tons for 1935 


Over the objections of the Dutch Gov 
rnment, the People’s Council at Batavia 
last month passed the estate rubber duty 
bill by a large vote. The bill, however, 
was amended so that the tax will com- 
mence with 1 (Netherland) cent per % 
kg. at a price of 18 cents per % kg., in- 
stead of with the % cent at a price of 17 

nts as proposed in the original bill. At 
1 price above 20 cents per % kg., % cent 
more per % kg. will be levied for each 
full cent that the price is higher than 20 
nts. 


Shipments from Malaya during August 
taled 40,985 tons, as compared with 37,- 


718 tons in July, a decrease of some 3,000 
tons. Shipments in August, 1934 amounted 
to 34,776 tons. For the first eight months 
of the year net Malayan shipments have 
amounted to 282,951 tons as compared with 
294,881 tons in the similar 1934 period, a 
decrease of 11,930 tons. Stocks of crude 
rubber held by dealers in the Malayan col- 
onies at the close of August were reduced 
by more than 6,000 tons over the preceding 
month, amounting to 39,818 tons as com- 
pared with 46,457 tons. The decrease in 
stocks, however, was partially offset by a 
2,000 ton increase in stocks awaiting ship- 
ment at Penang and Singapore 


Shipments from Ceylon during August 
increased somewhat over July, the figures 
being 5,683 tons for August, compared 
with 4,106 tons for July. For the first 
eight months of 1935 Ceylon shipments 
amounted to 35,075 tons as against 50,802 
for the similar 1934 period. 








Huber Purchases Gas Lands 
J. M. Huber, Inc., of New York City, 


recently purchased more than 12,000 acres 
of natural gas lands in the Texas Pan- 
handle field, including several producing 
wells, from the Continental Oil Company. 
The company is also reported to have en- 
tered into a contract to supply “sweet” 
gas to the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Company for its line to Indianapolis which 
is to be extended to Detroit. This contract 
is stated to be the first important one 
consummated under the provisions of the 
recently-instituted Texas conservation laws 
whereby the independent gas producer is 
allotted a share of the pipe line market 
on a rateable basis with the gas production 
of the various pipe line companies. In ad- 
dition to its crude oil production and 
“sweet” gas interests, Huber also produces 
all the “sour” gas required for its carbon 
black factories at Borger, after the natural 
gasoline has been extracted in its own 
gasoline plant 

Building New French Factory 

Plymouth Rubber Company, Inc., of 
Canton, Mass., has started installation of 
machinery for the manufacture of rubber 
thread in a new factory in Feyzin, France. 
The factory, when completely installed, 
will be operated by the Societé Plymouth 
Francais, according to Mr. Walter Bier- 
inger, Plymouth vice-president, who re- 
turned from abroad last month after com- 
pleting the necessary arrangements. Ply- 
mouth also operates a factory in Man- 
chester, England, where products similar 
to those produced at Canton, such as fric- 
tion tape, rubberized fabrics, etc., are 
manufactured for the British market 


Lifeguard Tubes for Trucks 


Following the successful introduction 
of Lifeguard tubes for passenger cars, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, has announced production of the 
tubes for trucks and buses. The same 
construction used in passenger car sizes 
is being used in the larger truck and bus 
sizes. 


AUGUST CONSUMPTION 
WAS 7.9% OVER JULY 





_ Consumption of crude rubber by manu- 
tacturers in the United States for the 
month of August amounted to 39,242 long 
tons, which compares with 36,384 long tons 
for July, 1935. August consumption shows 
an increase of 7.9% above July and 18.1% 
above August, 1934, according to statistics 
released by the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Consumption for August, 1934 
was reported to be 33,216 (revised) long 
tons. 

Imports of crude rubber for August 
were reported to be 38,665 long tons, a de- 
crease of 17.5% below the July figure of 
46,830 long tons, but were 16.3% over 33,- 
248 long tons imported in August, 1934. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand August 31st is estimated at 329,548 
long tons, which compares with July 3lst 
stocks of 330,528 long tons and 363,711 
long tons on hand August 31, 1934. 

August reclaimed rubber consumption is 
estimated at 8,795 long tons; production, 
9,557 long tons; and stocks on hand, Au- 
gust 31, 1935, 18,272 long tons. 


JULY TIRE SHIPMENTS 
WERE 27.8% OVER JUNE 


Shipments of pneumatic casings for the 
month of July, 1935 amounted to 5,447,109 
casings, an increase of 27.8% above June, 
and 31.0% above shipments made in July 
a year ago, according to statistics released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
July was reported to be 3,531,834 casings, 
a decrease of approximately 9.7% below 
June although 5.3% over July, 1934. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of manu- 
facturers, July 31st, amounted to 8,849,503 
units, a decrease of 17.7% under stocks on 
hand June 30th and 6.2% below stocks on 
hand July 31, 1934. 

The actual figures are as follows: 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Inventory 

5,447,109 3,531,834 8,849,503 

4,262,360 3,909,832 10,755,400 

4,157,411 3,352,836 9,436,816 


July, 1935 
June, 1935 
July, 1934 


Replacement Tire Sales Up 


Sales of tires to be used for replace- 
ment increased in July of this year over 
June and were larger than July, 1934, ac- 
cording to the Monthly Business Review, 
published by the Fourth Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. This increase is 
in direct contrast with the first six months 
of 1935 when replacement sales were about 
15% below the same period in the preced- 
ing year. According to the report sales of 
tires for original equipment amounted to 
approximately 10,300,000 units in the first 
half of the year compared with 8,600,000 
units in the first six months of 1934. 





Liberian Rubber Imports 


During 1934 the United States imported 
63 tons of dry rubber from Liberia, in 
addition to 278 pounds in the form of 
latex, according to a report from the De- 
partment of Commerce. During the first 
seven months of 1935 the imports amounted 
to 340 tons of dry rubber and 72 tons in 
latex form, a total of 412 tons. These 
figures indicate regular production sched- 
uls are now in force in Liberia, the site 
of the Firestone plantations. 
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NEW FINANCIAL GROUP 
SECURES MIDWEST CO. 


The Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Com 
pany, of East St. Louis, Illinois, hereto- 
fore controlled by the Akron Rubber Re 
claiming Company, of Akron, has passed 

Pinto the hands of a group of St. Louis 
(Mo.) financiers, the Akron concern re- 
linquishing all control. This was accom 


plished on September 19 when Judge Ar- 
thur W. Doyle, of Akron, approved a com- 
promise offer of the St. Louis group t 
settle a pending bank claim against th 
Akron Rubber Reclaiming Company. 
According to reports, the St. Louis group 
paid $135,000 in cash, and $40,000 in cer 
tificates of claim against the bank to clear 
a $231,000 obligation due the bank by the 
Akron Reclaiming concern. In securing this 
loan from the bank Akron Reclaiming had 
pledged 27,850 shares, or 63%, of common 


stock of Midwest Reclaiming as collateral 

Although the deal gives control of Mid 
west Reclaiming to the St. Louis group 
it does not affect control of Akron Re- 
claiming, according to J. B. Huber, presi 
dent of the latter company. He also added 
that Akron Reclaiming, which has been 
shut down for several months, may soo! 
be able to continue operations particularly 
if business conditions improv 

Harry Knight, ! the St. Louis 
financiers involved in the deal, was a back 
er of Colonel Charl \. Lindbergh’s flight 
across the Atlantic in 1927 


Discusses Water Dispersions 


Included in 
sue of The 
articles on water dispersio 


ber 1s 
Vanderbilt News are two 
i.e., “Improv 


the September-Octo 


ing the Quality of Dispersi and “Mak 
ing Dispersions of Complete Latex Formu 
las.” The first of these two articles dis 
cusses the prevention of settling, frothing, 
thickening, and flocculation; the second is 
devoted to a method ombining all 
chemical ingredients to form a single dis 
persion. In addition to these two disp. 
sion articles, the ssue teature article 
on Darvan, Low-Sulfur Clothin Com 
pounds, Copper Contamination of Latex 
Compounds, and others 


Open Travancore Factory 


Amid gala ceremonies and in the pres- 


ence of the Maharajah f Travancore, 


the Travancore State Rubber Factory, 
at Trivandrum, India, w opened late 
in August. Out f a total of 127,000 
acres devoted to rubber cultivation in 
India, excluding Burma, 95,800 acres, o1 
75 per cent, are located lravancore 
[The new factory, said ft be fully 
equipped for the manufacture of motor 


waterproof 
articles, 


and cycl tires and tub 
clothing, rubber toys, and other 
is expected to absorb a larg portion of 


local rubber producti 


Find New Rubber Substitute 


A new material whi cts as a rubber 
substitute is reported have been in 
vented by the Mendelejes Institute, of 
Moscow, Russia. It is said to be a plastic 
resin made of minyl-chloride and may be 


used for the manutactur chemical ap- 
paratus as well as by the leather substitute 
industries. Acetylene and hydrogen chlor- 
ide are the chief raw materials used in 
making this new rubber substitute, the 
method of manufacture bein 


g stated to be 
simpler than that of producing synthetic 
rubbers. 


} ) 








Test Rail-Highway Truck 


A new model rail-highway motor 
truck, made by the Hendrickson Motor 
Company for the General Transpor- 
tation Company, of Boston, was tested 
recently in a run between Akron and 
Cleveland on the B. & O. Railroad 
tracks. The truck has combination 
wheels which carry special truck tires 
mounted besides steel flanged railway 
wheels. When driven on rails at any 
crossing the tires are deflated, the truck 
settling down on the tracks with its 
steel wheels. When leaving the tracks 
the tires are inflated by the same air 
system used for brake operation. Good 
rich engineers developed the special 
truck tires used. The test was termed 
successful 








RUBBER EXPORTS SHOW 
INCREASE IN VALUE 


Although the usual seasonal increase 
during the month of August over that 
f July is only 1.7 per cent, United States 
exports of rubber products during Au- 
gust, 1935, amounted to $1,861,556 as 
compared with $1,752,428 in the preced- 
ing month, a gain of 6.2 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

Total exports of rubber products for 
the first 8 months of this year wer 
valued at $14,623,158, which was 0.6 per 
cent less than those for the same period 
of 1934 and 42.7 per cent greater than 
for the 1933 months. 

Comparisons of exports of groups of 
rubber products are as follows: tires, 
inner tubes, and tire repair materials, 
from $8,502,215 in the 8 months of 1934 
to $7,744,622 in the 1935 period, a loss 
of 9 per cent; rubber shoes. boots, and 
heels and soles, from $411,158 to $596,086, 
increase of 45 per cent; rubber belting, 
hose, packing, and general mechanical 
rubber goods, from $1,950,386 to $2,104, 
450, increase of 8 per cent; rubberized 
fabrics, hospital sheeting, and  piec« 
ids, from $516,815 to $482 385, loss of 
druggists’ rubber sundries, 
specialties, from $844,323 to $818,807, 
loss of 3 per cent; hard rubber goods, 
from $192,020 to $245,768, increase of 28 
per cent; semi-manufactured goods, from 
$1,467,436 to $1,529,849, increase of 4 per 
cent; other rubber products. from $823, 
255 to $1,101,191, increase of 34 per cent 


oor 
x 
/ 


per cent; 


Annual MEMA Meeting Set 


meeting of the 
Manufacturers 


The annual members’ 
Motor and Equipment 
Association will be held at the Traymore 
Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
Tuesday, December 10, during the week 
of the Automotive Service Industries 
Show. It is scheduled to be an informal 
dinner meetino and will be attended by 
the representative member of each com- 
pany or his alternate 


Goodrich to Redeem Bonds 


Notice of redemption of a portion of 
its first mortgage 25-year gold 
bonds on November 1 has been publish- 
ed by the B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron. The amount of the allotment is 
$642,000 3onds designated by lot for 
redemption, according to the announce- 
ment, will be called at face value plus 
accrued interest. 


cor 
0.9% 










THE RUBBER ACI 


EXEMPT ESTATE RUBBER 
FROM PAYMENT OF DUTY 


The latest move on the part of th 
Netherlands East Indies government to gai: 
complete control over rubber cultivatio: 
and shipments from its colonies in order t 
enforce restriction was indicated on Octobe 
7 when reports reached this country tha 
further action favoring estate rubber ove 
native rubber has been taken. Accordin 
to the report, estate rubber which has bee 
placed under customs control by Decemb« 
31, 1935, will be permitted to be export 
at any time during 1936 without the pay 
ment of the recently-instituted export duty 
Such rubber will, however, be included ; 
the tabulation of 1935 rubber exports. 

It has been apparent, of late, that tl 
Dutch government is making every effo1 
to balance estate and native rubber shi; 


ments, although to date native shipment 
exceed estate shipments by several thousan 
tons. Native rubber is currently being as 
sessed with an export duty of 11 Dutcl 


cents per half kilogram, or 22 guilders pe 


100 kilos. 

The Dutch government has also move 
to measurably reduce export shipments dur 
ing the last quarter of 1935 by orderin 
the purchase of rubber export coupons t 
the amount of 20,000 tons for that quarter 
This is the first such move made by an 
of the countries involved in the restrictio: 
cartel to reduce shipments. This move, to 
was instituted to counteract the excess 
native exports over the allowed quota 


Goodrich Credit Union Formed 


Acting independently of the management 
Goodrich employes announced the opel 
ing of the Akron Equitable Federal Credit 
Union on October 3. The purpose of th 
move is to provide a convenient place wher: 
the 25,000 Goodrich workers may deposit 
and borrow money. The new organizatio: 
has already secured a charter from the 
Federal Credit Union and has started 
function. Although its facilities are in 
tended for employes only, immediate men 
bers of families of employes will be pe 
mitted to open savings accounts. A credit 
committee, composed of three members oi 


the office group, will have final decisio: 
on all loans. Interest on all loans will | 
1% per month on unpaid balances, with s¢ 


curity required for all loans above $50.00 
James Blue is president of the new credit 
union. 


Hold Sectional Meetings 


A series of sales meetings were hel 
last month in Chicago and New Yor! 
by the Beacon Falls Rubber Footwear 


Division of United States Rubber Prox 
ucts, Inc. The new line of “Grips” f 
1936 were shown and hailed at all th 
meetings. The salesmen are also report 
ed favoring the Beacon Falls policy 
supporting independent retailers as we 
as offering exclusive sales  franchis 
wherever possible. 


USMC Wins Safety Plaque 


George C, Thomas, manager of the Be 
erly, Mass., factory of the United Sh 
Machinery Company, was presented with 
safety plaque by the Liberty Mutual I: 
surance Company last mony in recog! 
tion of an unusual safety record maintai: 
ed by the factory during the past 15 
months. During this period, which repr 
sents a total of 8,472,248 man-hours 
labor, there was not a single accident 
the plant. 
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New Rub 


er Goods 





Baker Noiseless Skates 


An innovation in roller skates has been 
troduced by the W. J. Baker Company, 
- Newport, Kentucky. Featured under 
the brand name of “Zephyr,” these skates 
are made noiseless by the substitution of 





wheels made of a vulcanized rubber and 
fibre composition in place of the ordinary 
iron wheels. Offered in three and four 
wheel styles, the front wheels are rub- 
ber-cushioned while the back wheels pro- 
luce pivot-like action providing for easier 
turning and more flexibility than other 
types. Other features of the Zephyr Roller 
Skates include light weight, no oiling re- 
quired, rigid construction, a_ rust-proof 
surface and a wheel replacement service. 
They are made in both adult and juvenile 
styles, although the latter type omit the 
ibber cushion at the front wheels, 


D & M Gas Welding Hose 


The new “Notsip” gas welding hose fea- 
tured by the D & M Machine Works, of 
forrance, California, is a single hose hav- 
ng a partition in the center with short 

uble ends permitting the user to run 
gas on one side and air on the other, yet 
retaining all the advantages of a single 





hose. Made entirely of rubber, the hose 
is flexible in all directions, is light in 
weight, and has practically no fire hazard 
since there are no pockets to catch and 
hold sparks or hot metal. It is stocked in 
standard lengths of 25, 50, 75 and 100 feet 
ind is said to stand the highest pressure 
ised in cutting with an ample margin of 
afety. 


Vardeman Rubber Tooth Brush 


_A new tooth brush of rubber composi- 


tion is being manufactured by the Dr. 


Vardeman Laboratories, Inc., of Kansas 


City, Mo. The rubber is impregnated with 
fine wool fibres to deaden the sound on 
the teeth that made previous rubber brushes 
objectionable. A small amount of cotton 
fibres is also incorporated as a binder, to- 
gether with whitening material and pumice 
as an abrasive. The entire mass is milled 
together with a small quantity of medicinal 
and deodorizing oil, such as menthol and 
peppermint, which oozes out as the brush 
is employed to give a cooling and sweeten- 
ing effect to the mouth of the user, as well 
as a slight germicidal and deodorizing 
action. 


Musselman Bicycle Trailer 


A bicycle trailer which hauls 400 pounds 
of fruits, vegetables, and other commodities, 
with minimum pedaling effort, is being 
merchandised by the Musselman Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The minimum 
pedaling effort is made possible by the 
mounting of the all-steel trailer on Mussel- 
man Doenut Airplane Tires, designed and 
built by A. J. Musselman, developer of the 





air wheel for airplanes. The tires, 10 inches 
by 2% inches, require only 12 to 15 Ibs. 
air pressure, and are mounted on ball- 
bearing disc wheels. Each tire is built to 
carry a weight of 250 pounds, and is con- 
structed with an extremely flexible side 
wall, essential in low pressure type tires. 
The complete trailer weighs 60 lbs., and is 
30 x 24 x 20 inches in size. 


Guardian Flexible Coupling 


An improved type of drive coupling for 
fractional horse power motors, designed to 
eliminate transmission of noise and motor 
torque vibration from the motor to the 
drive shaft, is being featured by the 
Guardian Utilities Company, ‘Chicago. The 
flexible element is made of oil-resisting 
rubber. The new coupling is being offered 
in various lengths to eliminate the extra 
cost of shaft extensions. It is said to be 


ie 


particularly suited for use with cushioned 
or spring motors, either base or flange 
mounted. It is available to order in lengths 
from 2% inches up and from 5/16 to % 
inch bores. 
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Drybak Rubberized Game-Pockets 


Made of a special chemically water- 
proof fabric, a line of hunting coats 
equipped with rubberized game-pockets is 
being featured by the Drybak Corporation, 





of Binghamton, N. Y. The game-pockets 
are both blood-preof and washable. To 
wash them it is only necessary to pull out 
the rubber lining to its full extent, smooth 
it out on a table or flat board, and wash 
with ordinary soap and water. Other fea- 
tures of the Drybak hunting coats, similar 
to Model 87BP reproduced herewith, in- 
clude a head-protecting storm collar, hinge 
sleeves, double-shell pockets, front en- 
trances to game-pockets, and a snap-fasf- 
ened inside pocket. 


Rubber-Handled Cutlery 


A complete line of kitchen cutlery 
equipped with one-piece molded rubber 
handles has been introduced by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Con- 





necticut. Because of the one-piece molding 
there are no crevices for water seeping 
and unsanitary developments. Molded un- 
derneath the rubber is a cotton fabric for 
strength and shape resulting in a handle 
providing a sure and comfortable grip. The 
rubber handles are solid black combined 
with stainless steel rivets which appear as 
decorative dots giving them an attractive 
appearance in addition to their practicality. 


Eagletex Balloon Toys 


A new and novel idea in balloon toys 
has been introduced by the Eagle Rubber 
Company, Ashland, Ohio. Termed the 
“Eagletex” line, these balloon toys con- 
sist of a number of rubber images of fa- 
miliar objects that inflate to regular bal- 
loon outlines, returning to their original 
shapes when deflated. The objects in- 
clude a peanut, mouse, goose, bottle, shoe, 
bread, fish, pipe, pig, doll, dog, and others. 
The balloons are made available in as- 
sorted packages of different shapes and 
colors. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 9, 1935 
Balata— 
Crude Rubber Scrap Rubber 
Block, Ciudad ....... — @ .30 
FTER declining steadily during the Conditions in rubber scrap continue fai: 
4 early days of Se ag ord crude rub LONDON MARKET with improvement in demand being showr 
ber prices on Commodity Exchange started Standard Smoked alee Caner 9 by consumers. Supplies are ample at the 
as equally a steady rise in the middle of om - 2 aid present time but as the winter advances 
the month reaching a 12 cent figure o1 these stocks will get lower and better prices 
October for the first time since August SINGAPORE MARKET are expected. Current quotations follow: 
? f Ce ’ >>? a¢ ter eter: ° . 
23. A price of 12.22 was quoted yesterday a oe ny ay (Prices to Consumers) _ 
(October 8) the highest price since our last Oct.-Dec. .. ae eae Auto tire peelings.. n” ton 15.00 @17.50 
report. Low for the month was 11.18 lan.-March @ 588d Mixed auto ...... se eccccecs ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
. ’ Cin ogee Clean solid truck tires ton 34.00 @35.00 
quoted on September 14. The rise in crud Roasts aad shoes ton 18.00 @20.00 
rubber prices on the Exchange is attributed . Arctics, untrimmed wedi wed ton 14.00 @16.00 
to a series of events abroad plus increased Inner tubes, No. 1........++. Ib, .074@ .07% 
oe . , ° Inner tubes, No. 2...........Ib. 03%@ 03% 
factory buying in this country The deci Reclaimed Rubber laner tubes, Red ............ .02m@ 08 
sion of the Netherlands East Indies Gov 
ernment to curtail export shipments by Trade in reclaims has shown a decided Pa me 
purchasing export coupons and the ex mprovement with demands from all 
emption of estate rubber from duty pay branches of the rubber industry increasing Cotton 
ments resulted in a substantial price in The greater manufacturing activity, Cotton prices have marched steadily uj 
crease several days ago Rubber prices coupled with the fact that reclaim prices are ward since our last report with few set 
have also been strengthened by the advance considered low, has resulted in many fac- backs. Quoted at 10.65 early in September, 
of other commodities due to war condi- tories covering for their requirements for high for the month was reached on Oc- 
tions in Ethiopia Quotations in the out- the balance of the year at current levels tober 2 when an 11.40 figure was quoted 
side market, Exchange, London and Singa- Quotations follow: War fears in mid-September started a 
yore, follow: . P y > ~k 
po ( Sis ak eine High Tensile European rush to cover run-down stocks 
Plantati —_ * — eens tinal ib. .08%@ .09 with a 20 point jump in the price from 
antations— upe claim, DIacK . VSO @ . > 7 "7 ¢ 
Ribbed Smoked SI} High Tensile Red..... lb. .07 @ 07% 10.80 on September 17 to 11.00 on the fol- 
No. 1. Spot » 12% ; lowing day. Actual fighting between Italy 
January-March > 12% Shoe and Ethiopia on October 2 resulted in a 
No. 2 > 12° Unwashed : Ib 06% @ 06% 35 point jump from 11.05 to 11.40, the larg 
No. 4 > 10a —s =a 2 est price increase recorded in a twenty 
Thin Latex Crepe > 12% Tube four period for the last several months 
Thick Latex Crepe @ .12%, No. 1 (Floating) _», 2.0 = The disposition of many spinners to await 
Brown Crepe, No. 1 @ .11% N Te , 1} 714 a7 
Brown Crepe, No. 2 @ ‘1h No »m pounded ) » 07K%@ .073 easier prices caused some slowing in trade 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 a 11H Tires buying in the last few trading days of Se} 
Amber Crepe, Ni @ 11% ; . tember. A slight reaction from the 11.40 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 @ .11% Black jue haceeetees Ib. .05 @ .05% one ted October 2 ws caused by 
Brown Crepe, Rolled a lli+ Black, selected tires . lb. 05% @ 05% price quote on ctober 2 was ausec »V 
re Ge cccesccens Ib. .064%@ .06% the announcement on October 8 that the 
ao ae 7" paces “> Oia le government estimated cotton production at 
iquid Latex er gal ; c ruck, eavy sravity.. » 5% d oc ? 
. ? I . : Truc k, Light Gravity Ib. 06 @ 06% 11, 464,000 bales wn hich was _& 000 bale Ss 
Paras— ‘ lower than the indication given on Sep 
Up-River, fine > .103 Miscellaneous tember 8. Quotations for middling uplands 
Acre Bolivian, fine a 10% Mechanical blends Ib, 04%@ .04% yn the N. Y. Cotton Exchange follow: 
- ——_—— ~ — September 9 October 9 ———‘\ 
—_—_—_—"— — Close High Low Close 
October 10.41 11.0¢ 10.96 10.98 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. December 10.41 11.07 10.93 10.96 
" Z z March (1936) 11.15 11.02 11.03 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 tons 
Tire Fabrics 
FROM SEPTEMBER O OCTOBER , , 
ER | rOBER 9 (Prices Net at the Mill—Process Tax Included) 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 lb 33 a 33% 
Date Spot S« Oct. N De Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug Se Sales Peeler, carded, 23 fe It 4A@ .34% 
, ae . } AP aye ae ee ee ae es Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 b 11%@ 31% 
Sept. 10 = 11.57 11.59 11.64 11.69 1.82 11.89 11.96 12.03 12.10 12.16 12.22 12.28 67 Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib. .304@ .30% 
1101.54 11 11.59 11.66 11.74 11.82 11.89 11.97 12.03 12.10 12.15 12.20 12.2¢ 128 Evyptian, carded, 23/5/3 I? 45Y%Y@ .46% 
12 11.37 11 11.38 11.47 11 11.63 11.71 11.80 11.86 11.92 11.97 12.03 12.09 207 Eevptian, combed. 23/5/3 1} SOmM@ 51% 
13.0 11.32 11 11.31 9 1 11.63 11.70 11.76 11.83 11.90 11.98 12.06 185 ‘CHAFERS ty 
14 0-11.18 11.18 11.21 $7 11.54 11.61 11.68 11.75 11.81 11.88 9¢ 41 Carded, American, 17%”...... Ib 3%4@ .34! 
15 ae me ; z = Carded, American, 1”. I 0 @ .32 
16 11.21 ) l 11.48 11.55 11.62 11.68 74 11.80 11.86 11.93 177 LENO BRI AKER 
17 11.26 1 l $3: 11.51 11.58 11.65 11.71 11.78 11.83 11.88 11.94 18¢ Carded, American, 1,’ 34 @~ «35 
8 11 28 11.34 11.67 11.74 11.80 11.87 11.94 12.01 12.08 149 Carded erican, 1”.........1] 1 @ «432 
19 1! 11.30 4 $ : 1 11.69 11.76 11.8 11.88 4 1 1 12.08 Q ’ 7 
? 11.50 11.4 1.68 76 11.83 11.91 11.98 12.05 12.10 12.16 12.22 00 —_—— - ————- 
1 11.48 11.43 is 1 66 11.74 11.81 11.88 4 11 12.07 14 12.21 27 . 
: Sheetings 
; 11.48 1 47 ’ ‘ 42 1.76 11.8 1 11 11.97 12.06 12.1 12 4 72 Count Width Weight 
4 =. 11.96 11.90 +1 19 12.26 12.3 40 12.48 12.54 12.60 12 433 48x40 6 in. a ia It @ .05% 
«1.75 11.7 0 12.07 12.14 12.21 12.28 12.34 12.41 12.48 18 40x4 Pe aan lb, — @ 04% 
11.82 11.79 11 17 12.24 12.30 12.37 12.44 12.51 80 40x36 36 in GOO ccesacl @ .04% 
11.81 11.73 11 12.09 12.17 12.24 12.32 12.38 12.45 12.5: 85 8x48 40 in. 2.5 Ib. — @ 110% 
~% «11.81 11 1.89 12.13 12.22 12.28 12.34 12.40 12.47 12.54 4 8x48 40in. 2.85 .. Ih. — @ 109% 
es —- — 56x60 40 in. 3.60 lb. — @ 085 
4 12.41 48 12.55 12. 95 18x44 40 in. 3.75 rT > .07 
Oct 11.8 : 12.14 1 S > +1 46 94 12 4 14x40 40 in 4.25 It i Ut 
11.8 ' " +”? 7 12.15 2 12.34 > 42 12.47 12 ; ) e . . 
11.8 12.16 12.24 7 12.44 $1 12.57 12.¢ — — 
4 > OO ] 2.28 12.35 ? 0 a Je 12.69 12.7¢ 1l¢ 
12.12 312.39 12.47 12.54 1 12.67 12.73 12.79 12.3¢ Ducks 
6 - ~ — , ‘ 
> . . : aie aan ; pe a ea “ ; rs Enameling lb @ é 
. oe + S 12.27 32.44 12.50 12.57 12.69 12.70 12.76 12.98 . Belting and Hose - lb. 32 @ — 
8 12.22 ] 5 1 12.4 49 12.56 12.64 70 12.76 12.82 12.89 12.95 13.02 02 Single filling, A grade Ib 64a — 
7 12 12.4 48 12.55 12.63 12.69 12.76 12.83 12.91 12.97 13.04 77 Double filling lb. . 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 9, 1935 
[All Quotations F.0.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 



































a 
ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—French Process Oils 
Organi Florence White seal—7 bbls.!b. — @ O66 Corn, refined, bbis.......lb. .124%@ — 
A-l (Thiocarbanilid) iesdendl lb .21 @ .25 Green seal—8 ........ Ib. 06 @ .06 Cottonseed, crude ......gal. .093 @ .10 
DMT tibcacterens en cee lb. (33 @ 136 in mee «...... 0. ib. 05%@ 05% Cycline Oil ....--......g8k 18 @ 28 
S Bi bbeCevesecuedescneksinn lb .53 @ .65 Yellows Degras (c.l. 100 ORR) 5 + 02%e@ — 
PX eee ear a een Ib. 60 @ .75 OO ES ae Ib. 15 @ .16 ess c.l, (10-25 aoe.) 03; @-— 
DG Gukies ccccunendesddee kt Ib. 55 @ .65 Ocher, dom. med.........lb. .02%@ — Lots less than 10 b “Tb Ne a 
f Be teaA 08s rckbcheonsctaal > +4 @ 7 in ag J csseeenerceneeee]D. a | 06% 
all fg ee ee . @ . alm LagoS ...eeseeeees % —_ 
once p% Oe. eaiheteineecpps ‘Mies Bea -: BLACKS SN ee wedi teeesias lb. 104%@ — 

h Aldehyde ammonia, crystals...Ib. .65 @ .70 | Arrow “‘Aerfloted” Specifica- eM ga. 117 @ — 
the ME Gbbetntestixecciadians S. = @ = | THOM see eeseeeeeeeeeeeees Ib. .0535@ .0825 Petrolatum, light ........ lb. 02 @ .02% 
nces  Stsesseesssdenntate oom Bone, powdered ........... lb, .05S%@ .12% Pigmentaroil, tank cars..gal. .146 @ — 
‘ices GE aned onkes shane cecdens Ib .55 @ .65 Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ .0825 1 GOED cccceccvsese gal. .22 @ .23% 

riggs 4 uncompressed ...........lb. .0535@ .0825 : distilled.....gal. .64 @ .65 
y: DD exsensesesccessses Ib 45 @ .55 es re Pine, steam g 
; Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ...... Ib. 44 @ «47 Certified,” Cabot ......... Ib. -0535@ .0825 dest. dist., drums...... gal. 40 @ «45 
Diphenylguanidine .......... Ib. 35 @ 37 i Spherons teeter eereeneees Ib. 0535@ .0825 Rosin Oil, cmpd........ gal. 40 @ — 
50 Ethylidene aniline ........ 22, Ib 45 @ 147% Disperso” .....seeeeeeees Ib. .0535@ .0825 SET unkGbesess scenes lb, 40 @ — 
00 Formaldenyde aniline ........ lb. .374@ 42 Drop, bbls. .....+....++-+: lb, .05%@ .14 TE OE. sobtioceeass lb. .07M@ — 
00 GUE Socsresccccevececcces lb 42 @ «51 ‘“Excello,” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 yi et mie alia lb. .08%@ .18 
00 Heptene Cee eercesesssesececes Ib. .40 @ —_— *“Fumonex ee Ib. 03 @ -07 Witco Palm an ts eance ee Ib. .05 @ om 
0 Hexamethylene- tetramine ..... Ib. .37 @ _— * “Gastex ee ee Ib. -03 @ .07 Witco Softener - 
17 ¥% Lead Oleate, No. 999........ Ib. 13 @ «= Lampblack | SUOSb bee 6 0ee skh Ib. 07 @ .12 Oa 9 gal is e-— 
1334 ae Rican neg acetate fete tas 2 “Micronex’ senisicceserent Ib. .0535@ .0825 Woburn No. 8, c.l....... lb. 06 @ — 
3 | GPR aneeteataptmptes, Ib, .18 @ .20 Supreme” ........ sot eeees Ib, .0535@ .0825 Wobonite, c.l. ......-...- lb 05 @ — 
Methylenedianiline ........... lb .36 @ .37 Thermatomic— P 33” 2.000 Ib. = 2. = Resins and Pitches 
ME -barsvesectsbnénesande lb. 3.25 @ — Therma aX os weet 7 ; Ib. ae, ee Pitch, Burgundy ........ Ib. .07 ,@ 08 
SE otidsctinescdanvennae lb, .68 @ .80 United “Dixie” & “Kosmos”.Ib. .0535@ .0825 eee ee gal. .07%@_ .08 
PEE end diseee.eeddae ccnin Ib. .50 @ .55 hardwood oc. secccces ton 25.00 @ 30.00 
DN ceveetiadheootous dak Ib. 3.55 @ 4.00 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.50 @ — 

- R OP. secevtepbuceckawes Ib 40 @ .41 Rosin, grade K, 280 lb...bbl. 5.55 @ — 
ul ) 6 2 SpppeedenaddpeAg: lb. .40 @ .41 Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24. ? Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal 199 @—_— 
set- R-2 Ib. 1.55 @ 1.90 Ammonia carbonate, lump.. _ 10%@ GE wevewsctnese gal. .25 @ .27 
er f 1.20 @ 1.25 ME, 55000%6+e0h0edeen0 ‘on 14,00 @15. 00 ee Ib. —_ @o-— 
Ye- 7455 @— — aa (98- eres “ie =“ r Retort Pine Tar, drums..bbl. 12.00 @13.00 
ed. Re te ton 22.00 @24.00 sane: Mis cccvcicassls Sa 0 

4 . £2 a ee BEE secsecescees coceeeeelb. § .4%@ — Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 
kes | TAP peeNpee pee lb 75 @ — ee neoratene: Ib. .02 @ .03 it oe gal. 29%@ _ 
VAS a aR adalat pelea. bh 129 @ = Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...ton 70.00 @75.00 Benzene, 90% ......... gal. @ .24 
om Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib .58 @ .60 CT ink indedadencae-oiel ton 35.00 @43.00 Beta-Trichlorethane ..... gal. -_— @ — 
ol- Tuads sseseeeeeeeeeeeersees Ib. . <cataipe Cont) parcceserecdes ib 02 @ — Bondogen ........se+: Ib. aes — 

° De 06b40000065%040¢600085 b 62 @ 1.0 alk, precivitate Carbon, bisulfide ........ 4 ; F 

aly EG: Socgheandns dvalénoe Ib. —- @ — ee — extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 Carbon, tetrachloride ....lb. .05 @ .05% 
i a Ee candee busanaédi mm 2 Gi Be Ff . “Be iiwbecccsscacuce ton 45.00 @55.00 Dichlorethylene ......... lb. .29 @ — 
rg EY wis odignnas cudseeeau Ib. Clay, Kaoln, domestic. .... -+-ton 7.50 @15.00 Dipentene, cml., drums..gal. .41 @ .44 
‘of EE dpngesunsciis tewdvnn Ib. Aerfloted, Suprex ....... ton 8.50 @10.00 Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. .10 @ .10% 

Veteanel ..ccccccccccccccces Ib, Congaree ...-.........05 ton 9.00 @ — Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. 05% @ 06% 
hs Sn ‘dhindidvesséescennand lb. .48 @ .60 Dark Blue Ridge ...... ton oline, steel bbls...... gal. .16 @ 

. sad Gas » 8 

ait MED dhuheteeeesicnese neti Ib. Dixie .....ssecseeeeeees ton Naphtha, solvent ....... gal. .26 @ .31 

de Inorganic J Sete ton DEEN cies, casas Ib. 
Litharge, domestic .......... Ib. .06%@ EME wocecdeosandus ton 10.00 @22.00 ST ia eaten et tal Ib. 

“—P Magnesia, calcined, heavy....ton 60.00 @65. 00 ET ton Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal. .09 @ 

40 Par aeceesceseeeecccees ton Trichlorethylene ......... lb. — @ .09% 
by COLORS SE si0shennaseceden 15.00 @ — Turpentine, spirits....... gal. .46%@ .59% 
he Blacks (See Compounding Materials) Cc Witco weeeeeeeeeeeeeees ton 8.50 @ 9.00 dest. dist., drums......gal. .45 @ .48 

WOON TIE ccccscccecvcesss lb, .10%@ .18 Waxes 

at Blues : Glues, extra white........... lb, .28 @ .30 Beeswax. white.......... lb .40 @ .41 

les TORE Ib. .37 @ .39 medium white .......... Ib. .14 @ .19 Carnauba, yellow........ Ib 1.39 @ .40 
Ultramarine ........ . + «lb, 12 @ .14 SR Bete ton 30.00 @55.00 Ceresin, white, dom....... lb. .08 @ .I1 

‘P- Browns BE Th eeaenans wiesnue ton 40.00 @65.00 Montan, crude .......... ~~ 2 & i 

ds Sienna, Italian ......... lb, 06 @ ‘13 Magnesium carbonate ..... --lb 08 @ — Ozokerite, OS phaipdan tales Ib, 1.24 @ .25 
Umber, Turkey .......... lb .04 @ .04% a egcctenesccesescecees - 65.00 > “agape ap Ree ate lb. .26 @ .30 
Greens "ell ies: ~~ on Paraffin (c.l—to.b. N. ¥.) 

—~ Chrome, light .......... Ib. .20 @ .30 Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. -02%@  .05 Yellow crude scale........ Ib, .02 @ .02% 
on nw Ib, .21 @ 431 Soapstone, powdered ........ 6.0 2.0 White crude scale 124/126..lb. .02 @ .02 
96 Chromium Oxide, bbl... .. Ib. 22 @ .23 ps hae peers siietpietediatdetiadh. » 3-56 3. Meme, TESLIS occivesses Ib .03%@ .04 

03 Guignet’s Green..........lb. 75 @ — Whiting, commercial ae : ; ANTI-OXIDANTS 

Reds Columbia _Filler..... - ; ‘ Raps, GR isi. wacéieccers Ib. 
Antimony English Cliffstone HP Ib 
crimson, 15/17.........Ib. 48 @ — ae eee ee Ib. 
TR Ib. .48 (a .60 ous > 8060000006006 6668 > Oo y Tt ~seesseceessoseces le 

: ab WOE : than Ghar h ab irene baal 5. a SE ip onceaees 600s cease Ib. 

i) Indian English .......... lb. .09 @ «10 Cee MEO ociccssancsduel 1 ; eechsekeaaskaneed Ib. 

Y, Domestic (Maroon) ...... lb. 11 @ — Zinc Carbonate .........ee0- t t SEE Zocvkacebbienivkeakss Ib. 70 @ .75 

v4, Red oxide, pure ........ Ib. 10 @ .12 Zine Seenrate eaten Ib 

v Rub-Er-Red, f.0.b Easton. Ib. 09% @ tities PS UTNE. oc ccc ececscceses ° 2 D BLE PAAR) OO Aap i, 37 e@ 6 

M4 Whites IE Re a ack oven eb 68 Ih. — @ — 

y Cryptone CB, No. 21....1b. .06 @ .06 MINERAL RUBBER Flectol White .....0.00000021 . - &- = 

4 Cryptone, No. 19........ Ib. 06 @ 06% Black Diamond .........<e0. ton 27.00 @ DE, GP Rhea sk beawieeenkus Ib. — @ — 

Cryptone, ZS-20 ........lb. .104%@ .10% Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27. 00 ON RE ee eo Ib. 
Cryptone, ZS-86 ........ Ib. 10% @ 10% Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton ee eS Ib, .66 @ .90 
Lithopone Sid vive ae os deen ton 25.00 @28.00 ns Ln ino tw bialadns Ib. 35 @ .40 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib. .04%@ .04% | Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton De khcens saaneinnnsare lb. .57 @ .62 
DEED cacenaeciusesen lb. .04%@ 0494 Pioneer-granulated .......... ton SE: nb 54 5 howe Ib, .70 @ .75 
paves ; eeeces Le - im | MD. - vaviasenesedt kecaeded Ib .55 @ .60 

itanium oxide .......... b ofl @. SPECIALTIES 

quanen Geta Anatemtageae. ~ = re e rif | Aromatics—Rodo ............ Ib. Aresklene .. = moore “aged o-= 
ee nib tang hs gia ~~ < 7 = Para-Dors No. 5145 .....Ib. 200 @ — Cocoa Soapstock ............ Ib, .06 @ .08 
Zinc Oxide—American Process EE nddsnenen tne died ee 2 ee a ee tereeretetesener Ib, 06 @ .08 

P American Azo: GMD £icccdecaneana Ib. — @ .80 | eee. EOE « Bekecececess Ib. 12 @ .30 

$ ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib, 055 @ .05% SE Utter kencenssscmneee Ib. Pp @ .60 Sericite, f.0.b. N. Y.....ccce ton 65.00 @ — 

4 ZZ (leaded) et hd esseaians lb. .04%@ 03% ’ | Soap Tree Rark. cut, sifted..Ib.  .06 @ 08 

3 Anaconda, lead free ...... Ib. 05 @ .05 4, SOFTENERS Zip (Mold Wash) ........... lb 

Z abla Lead Free Brand: Acids FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

> Speciak—3 ....ccsccces Ib. 05 @ 05% Acetic, 28%, bbls..... 100 Ib. 2.45 @ 2.70 BEL O46 cba’ vnwedvarukes Ib. — 

8 ah Pow ..sccckebes Ib. 05 @ .05% | glacial, U SP, bbls..100 lb. 14.00 @ — | DL veeoneisen tbecheuneban Tb. ‘ae _ 

; i MneEd ocicceesass Ib. 05 @ .05% | Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 SE Savwewtkdecdcksw>wedea Ib. 08 @ .12 

a EOE: oc bteedeness 05 @ 05% Sulfuric, 66 degrees ....ton 15.50 @ 16.50 i” NNN gcteiee alle deh titca alias alert Ib. .07 @ A1% 

XX Red—103 ........ Ib. .05 @ .05% Acids, Fatty RS EE: Hee Ib 04@ — 
uo. & P. —X, bbls.......Ib. 08 @ .08% ere ene oe Ib. 15 @ 16 | VULCANIZING Ow agge 72 
Kadox, black label—15...Ib. 05 @ .05% Re Ib. 08% @ 13 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).Ib. 03%@ .04 

Blue label—16 ........ Ib. 05 @ 05% Stearic. double pressed... 1t "9 @ 4.14 | Sulfur flour. 

Red label—17 .....c00. Ib. .05 (a -f 5% Stearite eoececee Gcecceecs "Ib. .08 @ _ | Refined. 100% pure (bags). cwt. 3.45 @ a 
St. Joe, black label...... b 05 @ .05% Alkalies Commercial Chaat ane’ cwt. 1.95 @ 2.80 

green Inbal 2... cece lb .05 @ .05% Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 | , Ash. Miia pe Rp ae nee 

FU EE BS Aids ase cm lb 05 @ 05% Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 252 @ — WHE <tc cic be cvariasnn ons Ib. 











48 THE RUBBER AGE 


Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule S TAT S 7 | i S Automobiles 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 


Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 


U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
of Crude Rubber 1N0 per cent—All figures in long tons) 









































-——— Gross Imports Re-exports ——, (All Quantities in Long Tons) 

























































s 
o © 
Average Average 7 & Figures on Monthly Basis —_— . 
Declared Declared ‘¢é ila - oie -_ P 
Total Value Total Value - 1928 1929 1930 1931, 1932 LS a go 1935 
_ Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long in. == 34,403 yy - git gtd iy ty gee ovens gre 
fEARS T Val Cc T j eb. , .. 33,302 28,7 31,82 21,392 0,605 3, 
ons alue ents ons Value Cents Tons Mar. 35.688 44.930 35'540 32.788 29/505 17,483" 47,097 42.620 
1922 301,076 101,843.188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 or 32.772 759 2 9 7s 25 922 853* 447 
1923 meses Seneeneee «69658 Gore cease seer fenase fe, fee ee, ee ee trae 41'S60 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 317,747, June 37°676 -43:227 «34195. 37°916 41.475 ©«50.743" 40:147® 36.623 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 lend _ <a : i he ced 4 Liisi 
1926 413,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 July 37,407 $1,526 29,508 31,397 29,976 49,614" 32,553* 36,384 
1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Aug. 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 23,721 44,428° 33,216* 39,242 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.03 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Sept. 39,882 34,707 25,515 23,638 23,847 35,281* 30,352 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 a — ai o@ on e120 21 249 
1930 482,082 139,134,330 12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 Oct. 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 22,286 31,543% 31,347 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 Nov. 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,943 23,231 28,831% 34,842 
1932 409,584 31,936,459 3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388,655 Dec. 31,232 25,531 21,687 21,409 18,015 28,757* 36,662 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 427,280 .. — —— $s — _——__ —- —_  -—— 
1934 449,322 97,898,519 10.06 23,848 5,770,109 11.23 425,615 Tot. 441,340 469,804 375,980 348,986 332,000 400,719* 454,350° 
* Revised. 
1933 
Sept. 44,912 6,110,956 6.07 2,369 335,798 8.89 42,543 ; 
Oct 44,474 6,115,330 6.14 2,669 397,167 6.64 41,805 - ° ° 
Nov. 40,582 5,850,714 6.44 2.188 3331631 6.81 38,394 Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
Dec. 39.461 5,869,556 6.75 1,888 293,690 6.94 37,573 peep 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
1934 
Consumption Consumption 
Jan. 47,963 7,403,123 6.89 1,975 352,116 7.96 45,988 Produc: a ow on % to 
—. + 3 +4 5,262,711 6 + 2133 476,232 9.97 ate Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks‘ 
ae, my oo i me yy cee eee setdg «—«1925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 1930 157,967 153,497 40.8 22,00 
April 43,841 8,232,746 8.37 2,814 588,453 9.18 41,027 > > 
) ) ; 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
May 48,494 10,001,239 9.21 2,389 544,212 10.17 46,105 = © yy + - > > 7 
. 7497 rs 1927 89,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 1932 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
une 47,289 10,747,464 10.14 2,012 501,499 11.33 45,277 4 a 
pd 1928 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81,602 19.9 20,746 
uly 41,443 9,670,617 10.41 2,366 660,199 13.99 39,077 1925 SNe ace Somes tek Does S032 110310 100597 223 23.879 
August 31,531 7,873,690 11.15 1,393 400,433 12.83 30,138 ° — : ° ‘itp ’ ee) 
Sept. 31,074 8,293,859 11.92 1,665 474,446 12.72 29,409 
Oct. 28,318 8,203,447 12.93 2,058 620,754 13.46 26,260 — Figures on Monthly Basis mm, 
Nov. 36,325 10,470,076 12.87 1,230 327,672 11.89 35,095 1934 . 
Dec 17,590 4,974,374 12.62 866 240,780 12.46 16,724 
Jan. 9,828 7,000 17.88 24,263 July 9,446 8,175 25.1" 24,926 
1935: Feb. 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 Aug. 8,160 8,493 25.5 24,607 
Jan 99.675 10,852,308 12.21 77 ~=s«-a78.229 «12.72 «38.608 40s Mar. «11.479 9,683 20.6 25,113 Sept. 6,974 7,028 23.2 24,540 
Keb 47°271.  12°201'242 11°61 s«1:a4k 420440 11.62 45.426 Apr. 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 Oct. 8,145 8,167 26.1 24,513 
35 01.182 ; 37 62 "492 May 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 Nov. 7,268 7,775 22.3 23,999 
‘ 5/ 5 t 8 § ag eo’ on “ 4 
| eee 6, CT «Sess «0 siJeme«(16.500 «(9409 335 25006 Dee. 7.353 8.284 22.6 23,679 
May 29,278 7,171,02 I 8 793 202,402 11.39 28,485 1925 
Jule ee? 11'SeR'S77 tn aaDCMSR'LT3. «cane © ataee. «Jam. ««:10;46S 11,262 23.9 22.291 «July = 8,421 8,396 23.1 17,810 
August 40'249 ~=«10' 419. 0S 11 476 130464 12.23 39°773 Feb. 10,072 9,374 23.3 22,989 Aug. 9,557 8,795 22.4 18,272 
ohana : . . = aes Mar. 10,549 9,741 22.9 20,637 sent. iseGkh <«0tec an “elwee 
, Apr. 10,315 10,466 23.4 18,7168 | SP eee ae autos 
* Revised. May 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 its | acwes gen ehh: 
June 8,590 8,710 23.8 17,932 Dec. hoon sweee eee 8s eece 
* Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
. ® Revised 
United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex ; 
. U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) ; ee 
Guayule Balata Jeluton Liquid Latex (*) ; (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 1933 * 1934° 1935 1933 * 1934° 1935 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 January .... 26,397 29,489 28,062 August .... 37,400 39,105 42,901 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 February .. 23,320 25,310 26,432 September . 34,580 34,669 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 March ..... 28,123 30,577 31,997 October «+--+ 33,022 37,674 
1928 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 April ...... 29,791 32,736 36,076 November . 30,312 34,998 
1929 1,231 545,17 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 3,728 1,787,997 May ...... 33,709 38,071 39,089 December . 28,572 30,581 
1930 1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5,907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506,804 FUME cecces 37,699 36,430 37,884 — —_ —___— 
193! — —_—— 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 July ....... 34,087 37,466 41,203 WE weaied 377,003 407,106 
1932 _ -_-— 708 147,403 4,607 616,596 5,085 601,999 : 
1933 — ———= 1,658 2,261,869 5,989 944,895 11,085 1,833,671 * Revised on basis of final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mines. 
1934 402 75,349 1,054 438,209 4,988 943,752 13,070 3,633,253 
1934: 
Sent. = ——— 48 14,415 259 47,542 936 312,967 ° ° 
Oct - 14 2,797 278 48,287 922 282,503 
Oct. — — 14 2.797 278 48.287 922 282.503 Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
Dec ‘ 2458 192 31,947 581 184,588 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
1935 Total Total Total 
fen 8! 34,687 448 80,097 848 287,583 SOS lo wcude 21,863,311  eékees 24,247,282 at s40ees 6,261,336 
eb 62 20,981 222 33,850 573 179,583 SEED scseee 26,001,664 Da -eseewe 24,141,502 ae eveces 8,713,962 
March 57 15,917 488 80,643 1,290 354,654 SUED cceecse Selene Eee oesses 17,364,096 BOSS coccce 12,255,118 
Apri! ! 11,452 419 58.429 1,721 415.100 SEP ccoses 19,700,003 ee 11,253,800 ee eteeae veedice 
May $1 9.464 62 12,931 332 51.805 1.427 380,844 
June 105 19 ? 75 809 330 50.165 591 152,665 1935: 1935: 1935: 
July $1 > 800 49 15.758 3a8 62.736 1,144 303,518 January -- 1,868,723 De weeens 1,561,434 September 1,052,044 
August S/ > 464 1 8 9463 445 82.179 1.234 370,431 February .. 1.616,398 Dt. oweead 1,428,314 SE ics. cevceed< 
- March ..... 1,724,077  ossnawe 1,339,353 November . ....ses- 
(') Weight given in pounds of y rubber contained in latex. April 1,907,032 August .. 797 827 PEE ce” #eéeeees 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, in Cents per Pound 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 
-—Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— 


Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1928 29.45 1927 37.72 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 


-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1928——— 


1929 1939 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 20.14 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9.32 13.10 
Feb. 23.7 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 12.92 
Mar. 24.55 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 
Apr. 21.18 14.93 6.43 3.02 3.56 12.10 11.55 
May 21.46 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 
June 20.64 12.45 6.35 2.66 6.15 13.51 12.57 
July 21.30 11.24 6.37 2.89 8.01 14.60 12.10 
Aug. 20.59 9.96 5.38 3.63 7.31 15.47 11.98 
Sept. 20.37 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 11.55 
Oct. 19.67 8.20 4.87 3.65 7.64 13.96 
Nov. 16.62 9.01 4.65 3.44 8.66 13.04 
Dec. 16.12 9.05 4.64 3.24 8.87 12.98 
Average 
for Year 20.55 11,98 6.17 3.49 5.96 12.92 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 





























Day Aug. Sept. Oct. Day July Aug Sept oO 
1 sj — 5th 17 5 _ 5% 
2 54 5% 5% 18 5% - 5H 
3 - 53% 544 19 543 55@ Svs 
4 5 ¥5 St 20 —— 55% 5% 
5 cei 54 533 21 apa 54 5s 
6 eo. 548 5 Te nue 2? 5% 544 _- 
7 —- 5% Sys 543 23 534 544 5 yx 
8 5 +3 5st 548 4 5% — 534 
9 548 5% 51 543 25 a 3} 
10 5% —_— Sie 26 5% 5434 5%4 
11 5% —— S53 27 - 55, 544 
12 548 53% SCOS 28 — 5% 5% 
13 — 544 5% 29 5 t4 5 +4 
14 — sn 5% 30 534 554 $34 
15 5% 5th 31 5st}; 
16 5% 54 Sts 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. .... 3.052 2.264 4.429 6.434 Aug. ... 2.654 3.811 7.401 5.696 
Feb. ... 2.760 2.093 4.920 6.292 Sept. ... 2.485 3.728 7.409 5.508 
Mar. ... 2.047 2.099 5,136 5.745 Oct. 2.425 3.957 6.806 
ae 1.876 2.323 5.712 5.604 Nov. ... 2.518 4.096 6.294 
May . 1.825 2.966 6.207 5.822 Dec. 2.444 4.200 6.295 
June . 1.750 3.392 6.245 6.027 Average for 
July . 1.875 3.860 7.053 5.801 Year ... 2.434 3.233 6.159 
. . 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
Date Aug. Sept. Oct. Date Aug. Sept. Oct. Date Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1 12.00 —— 11.05 11 - 10.85 21 11.65 10.80 
2 $495 —— $1.60 12 11.50 10.80 22 (11.70 —— 
3 11.90 10.65 11.30 13 11.35 10.75 23 11.10 10.85 
4 umn $6.70 11.35 14 11.55 10.65 24 10.85 10.90 
5 11.90 10.65 11.35 15 11.70 —— 25 - 10.90 
6 11.95 10.75 -—— 16 11.75 10.65 26 10.85 10.85 
7 11.85 10.70 11.40 17 11.80 10.80 27 11.05 10.75 
& 11.65 - 11.30 18 — 11.00 28 10.95 10.75 
9 11.60 10.75 11.30 19 11.80 11.00 29 =10.80 
10 11.60 10.85 20 11.70 10.95 30 10.75 10.80 
31 10.65 —— 
Average Monthly Price Per Pound————— 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jam «cso 66S 6.23 11.25 12.70 Amt sso the 9.55 13.40 11.48 
Feb. ... 6.85 6.05 12.28 12.58 Sept. . 6.30 9.64 13.00 10.80 
Mar. ... 6.86 6.39 12.30 11.63 Oct. ..- 6.30 9.58 12.48 
ASE. «ce 6.16 7.02 11.80 11.73 Nov. ..- 6.22 10.04 12.53 
ee ssn Bere 8.64 11.44 12.25 Dec. ... 6.00 10.17 12.76 
June .. 5.02 9.47 12.20 11.89 Average for 
July ... 5.87 10.76 12.84 12.26 Year ... 6.41 8.63 12.36 





























































World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 





adopted by the Department of C 
subtracting the amount of 


from the estimated total! 


P—Preliminary estimate 


ree. All Other 


transit to the United 


r-— ON HAND 





At ;-~—ON HAND—— AFLOAT—— AND AFLOAT— 
Endof 1933 134 ) 34-1935 1933 1934 1935 
Jan. 396,376 368,660 34¢ 45,768 42,066 428,915 414,428 388,150 
Feb 181.794 358.681°33 53.063 42,969 414,692 411,744°382,304* 
Mar 390,135 352,897°33 54.722 44,485 419,666 407,619°383,185 
Apr 382.1467 351 af 251 37,651 412,912 7 ,324*372,605 
May 364,623 3 935%3 7,921 44,375 407,965 409,250 6 
June 4 358,461° 8 55,581 397,562 404,84 1 
July 6,609 45.269 49.018 384.044 410.941 379,546 
Aug ,148 3 ; 78 47,724 378,232 403,989*°377,272 
Sept $34,637 ) 3] 391,982 398,498 
Oct 343,579 3¢ 3 8,247 402,147 400,265 
Nov 353,852 361 ¢ 8,625 410,992 399,861 
Dec. 364.541 352.63 47,644 419,147 400,276 

(Rubber Manufact ation figures raised to 100%) 
* Revised 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 
(No. of Tons in li id Il arehouses. including Latex) 
At end of 1933 3 Aten 1 1934 1935 
Jan. vf | 41.178 [7.4900 99.9%% 
Feb Au 39,480 48,953 101,574 
aM «ces 40,689 40,51 Se 29 ¢ ‘ 
Apr 40,911 42 Oct, sccces 37, 3,079 
May 41.998 4 36.139 67.656 
Tune $3 72.285 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
Ma 97 y 
_ 749 35 97,112 
Tu 7 O34 
Au 533 99. 8¢ 100,972 
Sey $7 > 
Stocks in Liverpool 
102 
M 
Jur 
Tu 
\ 
Se 76.416 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held uantities in Long Tons) 
Fn ‘ 529 and of 1022 . 10%4 1026 
Jan. 48.8 7 7 41,260 
Feb. 46.954 2 { \ ( 1 ) 7 36,117 
Mar. 46,591 4 $ 4 ‘ ; ; ; ;. 
Apr. 39,663 Oct 1 37,282 54,15 
Ma Nov 4] 39.018 49,282 
] I 5 34 38 2¢ 51.25 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
M Para and 
M H Colombo Manaos 
End of 4 
Nov 1.4 5 471 2921 
Dec 732 3,293 
Jan., 1 7 5.9 3,477 
Fe 34 47 3°15 
Ma ! 3.9 3,214 
Apr { 2 
Ma { :.9 2.64 
Tune { 4.659 > 01 
Tuly 44 4.7 1,222 
Aug | 4 2 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
A floa it for All Other *® Total * 
és pe Afloat Afloat 
End of: 1934 
May 7,921 43.854 141,145 
June +6,¢ 8 26,910 110,478 

uly 4 $ 15,355 96,654 
August { 60 21,001 97,349 
September 8 930 35,215 113,71¢ 
Octobe 20,061 98.868 
Novem! 21,34 99,837 
December 4 $ 36,132 124.976 
End of 
neers 42.0¢ 60 35.334 113.000 
Tebruary 42,9 8.750 31.281 103.000 
Marc ) 17.11 92 '( 00 
April ) 28,949 98,000 
May ) 28,325 103,000 
June : 27,485 16,934 100,000 
July , 419 P 17.98 95 0 
August .... 47 28,000P 19,27 95,000 

* Total Afloat is an at estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as 


is determined by 
and Europe 


Afloat 


otates 





U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for 





Recent Years 


THE RUBBER ACE 





1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Production ..64,439 77,944 68,726 50,965 48,739 40,085 45,304 47,23: 
Shipments .64,059 74,296 69,395 53,638 48,151 40,260 44,094 46,687 
Inventory ? 10,264 13,624 11,838 9,003 7,775 7,644 8,888 9,455 
Figures for Recent Months 
7--PRODUCTION-— -—SHIPMENTS—, -—INVENTORY— 
1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 933 1934 1935 
Jan. 2,258 3,922 4,626 2,597 3,222 3,663 7,237 9,684 10,398 
Feb. 2,339 4,335 4,383 2,292 3,285 3,287 7,37 10,725 11,530 
Mar. 2,038 5,180 4,346 2,092 4,223 4,204 7,290 11,651 11,675 
Apr 3,123 $470 4,512 3,654 4,438 5,144 6,778 11,981 11,003 
May 5,189 1.4 4.175 5,180 5,332 4,067 6,760 11,127 11,131 
June 6,100 +,342 3,91 6,305 5,228 4,262 6,615 219 10,755 
Jul 5.714 3 3,532 5,497 4,157 5,447 6,844 1.437 8,85 
Au 4,994 4.707 4,308 0 8,097 
Sept 3,999 2,93 3,503 3,183 7,595 8,419 
Oct. 3,249 3,287 2,537 3,010 8,462 8,657 
Nov. 3,039 3.341 2,197 3,191 9,247 ,779 
Dec. 3,082 78 3,531 3,109 8,888 9,455 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 933 1934 
) 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,420 48,333 36,891 42,546 46,228 
ts 896 77,127 70,592 54,938 50,021 37,911 41,391 45,046 
y 692 6,117 12,807 9,999 7,922 6,749 7,815 9,180 
Figures for Recent Months 
7--PRODUCTION-<~ --~-SHIPMENTS— —INVENTORY— 
3 , 1935 1933 1934 1935 33 3 1935 
Jan 2,09 3 2 2.535 3,199 3,722 6,197 8,4 © 621 
Feb 2,224 4,077 4,171 2,102 3,323 3,362 6,357 8,445 10,466 
Ma 1,883 ,194 4,12 1,9 4,118 4,168 ¢ ) 14 10,406 
Apr 1,7 ) 2 4,4 ) 10,171 
M , ) g 02 { 10,615 
Fun 8 4 g 5,778 5,309 24 7 8,795 10,05 
Ju 5,¢ a 5,211 4,323 5,269 6,4 8.053 8,005 
Aug 4, .68 4.687 4,198 - ; 5 
Sept 3,827 3,110 3,472 3,024 7 8 7,639 
Oct. 3,506 3,219 2,676 2,689 7,83 8,151 
Nov. 2,8 169 2,103 2,767 8,62 8.503 
Dex 2.6 3 3,410 2,850 7,81 7,180 


(4) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


figures, raised to 100%. 


The Associ 








ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 

complete for 1929-1933. Beginning 1934, the Association reported its 

figures to be 97% complete. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 

Automobile Production 
United States -——Canada——, 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Total Cars Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
SUED ecces 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
a ssen 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
_——— 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 .2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477. 19,144 2,472,351 
BEES seces 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
1933*° 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934 2,778,739 2,190,099 588,640 116,890 92.538 24,352 2,895,629 
1934 

August*® 234,810 183,50 51,310 9,904 7,325 2,57 244,714 
Sept.* 168,871 123,909 44,962 5,579 4,211 1,368 174,450 
Oct.* 132,491 84,503 47,988 3,780 2,125 1,655 136,271 
Nov.* 78,465 45,556 32,909 1,697 1,052 645 80,162 
Mee, esses 183,187 128,059 55,128 2,732 2,334 398 185,919 

935 
Jan.* 292,817 229.233 63,584 10,607 8,269 2,338 303,424 
Feb.* 335,699 275,623 60,076 18,114 13,885 4,229 353,813 
March*® 429.834 361,816 68,018 21,975 18,179 3,796 451,809 
April*® 477,746 401,628 76,118 24,121 20,686 3.435 501,867 
May* 364.727 307.522 57.205 20.765 17.093 3.67 325.492 
June* »- 361,321 296,609 64,712 15,745 12,276 3,469 377,066 
uly® .... 337,044 276,084 60,960 13,069 9,471 3,598 350,113 
Aug. ne ¢ 240,051 182,389 57,662 7,692 5,524 2,168 247,743 


* Revised 




















1934 
5,228 
> ,046 
7,180 


soci 
10% 
its 


424 








ss 
weight 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
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-— BRITISH MALAYA —, 
Gross Exports 


Gross 
Exports 


252,016 
259,706 
316,825 
391,328 
371,322 
409,430 
574,836 
547,043 
519,740 
478,252 
573,412 


52,436 
49,607 
61,002 
54,599 
57,579 
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1) Malayan 
is largely wet native rubber, 


by remilling ; rubber exported as 


3,618 in 1925 
1,274 in 193 0. 
exported 


as latex is not included- 








1935 





Imports 


70,432 
108,524 


92,539 
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10,418 


Minus 
Imports 


181,584 
151,182 
158,803 
240,085 
188,477 
259,643 
411,744 
413,167 
394,234 
385,713 
406,035 


34,567 
34,461 
43,612 
34,457 
39,469 
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40.895 
40,829 


Ceylon ? 


39,971 
39,997 
49,566 
58,962 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 





(Long Tons) 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 
British 
India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 


Burma * wak‘ Borneo ® 


3,888 6,960 ,664 
4,527 10,874 »555 
246 955 728 
125 1,027 727 
271 959 750 
516 1,020 750 
964 989 750 
1,531 1,197 805 
7 1,005 805 
1,412 1,360 806 
762 1,447 894 
1,106 1,892 1,397 
1,425 1,886 644 
710 1,662 1,048 
552 1,714 1,048 
294 1,438 839 
413 1,412 1,196 
501 953 941 
990 1,237 680 
2,269 1,630 1,222 
731 1,887 760 
701 1,901 773 
370 1,895 846 
674 2,323 848 
1077 >21 f " 
520 1.870 164 
724 759 56 


Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China*® Valley Other* Total’ 


1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
4,027 52,186 71,413 = 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 


4,251 
4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9,883 2,737 846,312 
926 6,460 7,985 15,161 808 1,116 323 75,114 
611 5,868 9,164 15,005 1,702 656 274 74,731 
979 6,329 8,682 15,170 1,426 965 314 85,131 
1,303 6,684 9,951 14,474 1,553 956 366 78,127 
1,046 7,030 10,183 17,274 3,779 930 302 90,151 
1,290 6,513 7,975 13,913 1,109 576 127 80,892 
1,264 6,706 9,211 13,696 1,232 831 105 87.090 
1,363 8,655 10,539 19,084 1,968 846 113 91,504 
1,311 7,282 9,808 19,250 1,330 440 236 83,708 
997 12,104 14,606 26,598 1,243 726 328 113,579 
1,497 4,860 6,192 15,956 1,593 765 377 72,893 
2,399 5,762 7,369 14,415 1,703 353 252 69,997 
1,908 5,340 8,901 11,356 1,610 710 251 73,114 
1,626 5,722 10,738 14,688 1,665 764 222 87,713 
1,328 5,970 6,643 5,556 1,413 840 401 68,535 
1,356 7,621 7,123 5,338 2,356 1,017 334 76,676 
2,043 10,865 12,953 12,354 2,956 1,035 239 98,033 
2,614 3,812 5,371 8,704 2,650 1,196 460 74,719 
2,288 4,395 7,663 15,194 2,076 636 254 74,154 
2,076 5,592 7,950 7,973 1,472 740 526 66,855 
1,661 5,574 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 74,957 
2,752 6.217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 315 76,920 
> 869 5.698 8.258 14.168 2.021 659 nn* 72.323 
939 5,899 5,664 8,373 2,015 427 300* 70,055 
Me 1,661 6,923 8,875 2,451 500° 300* 74,399 





net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 


, 3,263 in 1926, 


2,439 in 1927 


which is 
latex 


reduced about one-third in 


is not included which on 


1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 


(?) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 


such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 


D.E.I.’’ are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons in 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (®) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz., United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross 








in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 192 
and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in_1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional ; final figure will be shown when available. 
Note: THe Ficures ror 1933 Are Revisep as oF JANUARY 25, 1935 AND REPRESENT FINAL FIGURES 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
‘Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States’ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4.061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4,846 36.49d 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528.608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,638 
1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393.844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56,027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 493 618 
1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19, 332 66,831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934; 
Jan. 47,114 9,503 6,472 6,057 1,721 5,628 2,517 2,749 566 2,173 381 1,185 484 1,355 88,276 
Feb. 33,087 10,785 5,301 5,490 1,854 4,570 2,388 3,399 950 1,538 287 464 656 516 73,357 
Mar. 39,306 14,008 4,980 6,453 3,411 5,655 1,394 4,018 671 965 284 836 394 976 86,242 
Apr. 42,262 9,999 3,210 6,701 2,419 5,679 1,966 1,326 415 £04 262 1,217 752 465 77,177 
May 47,412 9.786 3,634 6,499 2,218 6,905 2,218 4,360 769 214 322 940 147 1,768 87,192 
June 46,785 16,564 3,803 6,171 2,208 6,745 1,887 3,145 1,512 837 331 843 1,146 1,624 93,601 
uly 40,308 12,266 4,051 5,494 2,430 5,739 708 1,640 732 810 540 1,602 747 1,094 78,161 
Aug. 31,405 13,728 3,660 3,078 1,948 4,945 1,795 6,829 658 669 239 1,033 277 1,495 71,759 
Sept. 30,345 11,254 4,244 2.607 2,770 7,346 1,486 4,487 743 501 339 980 465 477 68,044 
Oct. 27,323 18,897 3,424 2,148 3,043 7,227 1,296 3,681 798 693 447 813 675 254 70,719 
Nov 35.982 15.875 3.176 3.425 1.568 5.520 1.764 4,488 516 379 187 1,382 542 215 75,079 
Dec. 17,305 15,816 3,605 5,207 2,849 3,904 1,979 6,460 1,312 —168 139 1,143 615 762 60,928 
1935 
Jan. 39,546 20,383 5,573 4,286 2,670 4,400 1,613 3,446 1,099 419 158 1,252 468 1,245 86,558 
Feb. 45,999 15.609 4,593 3,513 1,558 5,582 4,356 1,810 848 399 477 838 567 1,836 87,985 
Mar. 44,772 12,810 4,017 6.353 2,710 4,421 1,582 4.624 1,459 240 331 891 630 741 85,581 

’ 40,061 11,574 3.306 5.820 1,063 6,635 1,653 3.387 1,150 520 329 1.049 432 789 78,115 

vA Ly 29.962 12,498 3,828 6.049 3,929 5.429 935 1,937 671 982 272 853 815 774 68,934 
June 31,410 10,253 3,210 4,551 1,435 3,373 1,831 3,087 496 1,065 446 780 745 604 66,286 
July 47,694 9,454 ,247 4,929 1,319 4,484 1,298 1,823 520 57 157 800 548 185 77,030 
Aug. 41,057 14,120 4,790 2,692 655 413 





a—Including gutta perehe, 


in monthly 


statistics. 


b—Including balata. 


c—Re-exports not deducted 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Oi- 


ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
Spain except in years prior to 192 


- 


United Kingdom and French exports to 
h—French imports have been reduced 12 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta ercha and to reduce to basis of 
net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it be- 


comes available. 

































A Section Devoted to Listings 
of Leading Producers and Dis- 
tributors of Raw Materials, 
Machinery and Equipment, 
and Supplies for the Rubber 
Industry. 


ADVERTISING PaGzS sLMOVED 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials 










THE RUBBER ACE 





Chemicals and Compounding 
: Materials — Machinery and 
: Equipment—Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap Rubber—Fabrics— 
> Rubber Products — Consulting 
Engineers. * 
















ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 


A-ll, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flecto! A, Oxynone 
The RUBBER SERVICE Laboratories Co. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
A Division of MONSANTO Chemical Wks. 





















ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


N this section are listed the prod- 

ucts of the leading producers of 
materials and equipment used by 
rubber manufacturers. 


When buyers refer to these pages 
for their needs, your name and 
address and a description of your 
products should be available here. 
The cost of a one-inch listing is 
only $5.00 per issue—the lowest 
cost of advertising space available 
in the rubber field. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St.. New York 





CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Reetor Street, New York City 

















CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antiosidants Oil of Myrbane Lotal 
Specialities Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
17909 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 














CHEMICALS and compounding 
ingredients; Clay, Accelerators, 
Mineral Rubber. 

R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 




















ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK— 4erfoted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 











CHEMICALS and Mineral 

Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Talc, Barytes. 

Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 


















CADMIUM REDS 
In 6 Shades . . Deep Orange 
to Extra Dark Red 
LITHOPONES 
Standard and Titanated 
United Color and Pigment Co., Inc. 


Newark, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 


CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME —the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


Heveatex Corporation 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 





















CALCENE—tThe Ideal low 


travity, white reinforcing pigment. 
ives high tensile and elongation 

properties with exceptionally good 

resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron ® Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chieago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 


















CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO.. . the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 


The RUBBER SERVICE 


LABORATORIES CoO. 
ah 1012 Second National Building eo 





THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 






















